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The NEW SERIES HAYNES BROUGHAM 


OMANCE, social distinction, traveling 
luxury—these distinguished the Brougham 
in the old days of fine coaches and colonial 
manners. In creating the new series Haynes 
Brougham all the richness of appearance and 
supreme comfort of travel have been restored, 
with the added improvement of motoring 
flexibility and power. 


The charming lines of the body appeal as 
much as do the wide doors, the deep-up- 
holstered divan which forms the rear seat, 
the exquisite fittings and all the other thought- 
fully incorporated conveniences which are so 
greatly admired by car connoisseurs. Exte- 
riorly the new series Haynes Brougham 
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CHARACTER aE 


conveys an expression of richness, exclusive- 
ness and dignity. The new series Haynes 
Brougham seats comfortably five passengers. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhib- 
ited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum, Washington, 
D. C., was invented, designed and built by 
Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure, descriptive of all 
the new 1920 and new series Haynes character cars, 
will be mailed to you upon request. Address Depart- 
ment 460. 


Tue Hayrnes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA . ’ . U. S.A. 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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How does the president 
decide whom to promote? 


A question and its answer which are 
worth the attention of every successful 
man who wants to be more successful. 


ROM his rich store of 


experience with men, 
Jacob Pfeiffer, president of 
the Miller RubberCompany, 
of Akron, O., has evolved a 


system of promotion. 


“Given two men of equal ex- 
perience,” Mr. Pfeiffer says, 
“and the trained man is the 
man to promote.” 


Not the man who is satisfied 
with what he knows of his own 
department, but the one whose 
ambition leads him to train for the 
higher responsibilities of modern 
business—that is the kind of men 
whom the head of this $20,000,000 
rubber corporation selects for ad- 
vancement. 


Six years ago an enrolment was re- 
ceived by the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute from Mr. Pfeiffer. 


In the succeeding months and years 
one enrolment after another came to the 
office of the Institute from members of 
the Miller Rubber Company. 


A department manager enrolled; a 
branch office representative; the secre- 
tary; a superintendent; a salesman; an 
accountant; a ¢ghemist—one by one they 
came until every department of the 
business was represented, and the total 
number of enrolments was thirty-seven. 


Then the Institute wrote to Akron 
and asked for the facts. And the answer 
came back at once: 


“These men are enrolling with 
the President’s knowledge and 
encouragement. He believes that 
a business can be just as big as 
the men who make it; and that a 
man’s limit in the matter of pro- 


motion depends only on his will- | 


ingness to give himself the neces- 
sary training.” 


20,154 presidents who are looking 
for men to promote 


The more modern and more success- 
ful president realizes that business is 
men; and that men are what training 
makes them—and is glad of every evi- 
dence of growth in his men because it 
means that their growth will reflect it- 
self in the growth of the business. 


More than 20,000 such presidents have 
enrolled for the Institute’s Modern 
Business Course and Service. They 
enrolled first for the broadening of their 
own business vision; and second because 
they wanted to encourage their asso- 
ciates to train themselves for larger 
things — because they were eager to 
have in their companies men whom they 
could promote. 


The training that saves years 
of your life 


[* one way or another you must have 

the training which the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute gives if you are to 
occupy a really worth-while position in 
business. 


You may obtain that training by go- 
ing laboriously thru one department of 
business after, another—learning sales, 
accountancy, ‘merchandising, factory 
organization and management, adver- 
tising, corporation finance—all by prac- 
tical experience. But that you can 
hardly do in one lifetime. 


Or you may —as 110,000 other suc- 
cessful men have done — cut short this 
tedious process by learning, in a few 
months thru systematic reading, what 
would otherwise take years to acquire. 


The Advisory Council 


ae aoe and educational authority 
of the highest type are represented 
on the Institute’s Advisory Council. The 
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JACOB PFEIFFER 


President of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
who selects the trained men for promotion, and 
encourages his associates to train themselves. 




















‘Council includes: Frank A. Vanderlip, 


the financier; General Coleman duPont, 
the well-known business executive; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent en- 
gineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statisti- 
cian and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


tow Institute can do nothing for 

drifters; for men of no ambition or 
feeble purpose. It enrolls not boys, but 
men. But if you are a man who is seri- 
ously asking himself “Where am I going 
to be ten years from now?” there is a 
116-page book for you that is well 
worth reading. 


It is called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,” and it is sent to you without any 
obligation on your part. It tells why 
20,154 presidents have enrolled in the 
Institute, and shows how this training 
has helped thousands of business men to 
success. Send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


375 Astor Place New York Cit 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN fF 


BUSINESS” without obligation. 
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Born of the diverse nations of 
the earth, Americans appreciate, 
now more than ever before, the 
necessity for nationa! unity; one 
flag, one purpose, one form of 
patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of ideas 
and principles. Everything 
which goes toward the up-build- 
ing and maintenance of a one 
language people makes for. 
national strength and national — 
progress. 


It is in such service that the 
Bell Telephone has played so 
vital a part. Its wires reach every 
corner of the country, making 


One Policy 





intimate, personal speech be- 
tween all kinds of people a 
matter of constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no inter- 
preter. If its far reaching wires 
are to be effective, those who 
use them must speak the same 
language. The telephone best 
serves those who have become 
one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language 
is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Industrial Bonds and Stocks. 








| 170 Broadway 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Checks on and Cable transfers to all parts of Europe 


We specialize in Exchange on 
Germany, Austria, Roumania, Finland, Scan- 
dinavia, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 





We offer facilities to secure Mark Exchange for use at any time in the 
future allowing interest in the meantime. 

The present low rates of exchange provide an exceptional opportunity 
for profitable investment in German Municipal Bonds, Bank Stocks and 





Inquiries invited. 


immermann & 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Established 1872 


NEW YORK 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 




















COMPLIMENTED. 

I have been very much interested in 
eading your magazine and want to 
compliment you on the production. 

G. B. McCANN, 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

* * * 
FROM NOTED MEMBER OF 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

I am a great admirer of your paper 
and your courage. 

Cc. F. HIGHAM. 


London. 
* * * 


INSPIRATION TO YOUNG MEN 

I enclose herein draft for $5 in pay- 
ment of subscription for one year to 
“Forbes” and one copy of “Keys to 
Success.” I wish to state that I have 
read with much pleasure your book 


' “Men Who Are Making America” and 


have given several copies to young men 
here in the bank. It is an inspiration 
to young business men just starting out 
in life. 
S. H. BURNHAM, 
First National. Bank. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


* * * 


A FINANCIAL LOSS 

If it was not for the fact that I am 
so enamored of “Forbes” I should 
never go to the trouble of writing 
about not receiving an issue, but when 
I miss a copy I feel that I have lost 
real money, because the reports, ar- 
ticles and ideals contained therein can 
actually be turned into money. 

E. R. FROST. 


Chicago, II. 
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frucks 


General Motors 


iw building GMC trucks, the funda- 

mental idea has been to 'so construct 
them that they will do their tasks with- 
out faltering. GMC trucks not only 
possess maximum pulling power, but 
they also have the strength and stability 
to bear, successfully, loads up to the 
limit of their pulling capacity. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation - 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


(634) 
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NE of the livest tributes to courtesy 
O that I have ever read is the following, 
from Drew’s Imprint: 

“Treating a customer like a rich uncle, so 
that you may extract his coin, is not courtesy 
—that’s foresight. 

“Offering a seat to a man who enters your 
office is not courtesy—that’s duty. 

“Listening to the grumblings, growlings and 
groanings of a bore without remonstrance is 
not courtesy—that’s forbearance. 

“Helping a pretty girl across the street, 
holding her umbrella, carrying her poodle— 
none of these are courtesy. The first two are 
a pleasure, and the last is politeness. 

“Courtesy is doing that which nothing under 
the sun makes you do but human kindness. 
Courtesy springs from the heart; if the mind 
prompts the action, there is a reason; if there 
be a reason, it is not courtesy, for courtesy has 
no reason. Courtesy is good will, and good 
will is prompted by the heart full of love to 
be kind. 

“Only the generous man is truly courteous. 
He gives freely without a thought of receiving 
anything in return. The generous man has 
developed kindness to such an extent that 
he considers everyone as good as himself— 
treats others not as he should be treated (for 
generosity asks nothing) but as he ought to 
be treated.” 

We all know that the kind of courtesy de- 
scribed in these paragraphs is only too rare. 

It isn’t that many of us really mean or like 
to be discourteous. The humdrum of our du- 
ties simply makes us indifferent. We become 
short or curt without realizing it. We forget 
that the fiftieth customer doesn’t know that 
we have waited on forty-nine—that the one 
who asks the tiresome old questions doesn’t 
realize that we have answered them hundreds 
of times. 

A mere “Yes” or “No” when the customer 
expected some detail, some explanation; pay- 
ing scant attention to what the customer says: 
criticising the work of a fellow-employee in 
the presence of a customer; showing by a su- 
percilious smile that we don’t think much of 
the opinions of the customer—all these things 
show a salesman to be lacking in the fine art 
of courtesy. 

The difference between courtesy and the 
lack of it is often a small thing. Once upon 
a time as I sat in a restaurant, a waiter from 
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another table came up and, without a word, 
“yanked” the sugar-bowl from my table in 
order that he might serve a customer across 
the room. In another restaurant another 
waiter wanted a bowl of sugar and came to 
the table at which I was sitting. With a bow 
that would have done credit to Lord Chester- 
field, he picked up the sugar-bowl, offered it 
to me with, “Have you had sugar, sir?” and 
then went off with it. These waiters were 
sales people for the restaurant in which they 
worked, for what they did played as large a 
part in the impression that customers carried 
away as the food itself. One advertised his 
house badly; the other advertised it well and 
got more joy out of his work at that. 

One of the first things we notice about a 
stranger is his possession, or his lack, of good 
manners. We realize instinctively that the 
person who says, “Yes, Mr. Graham,” instead 
of merely “Yes” is well bred. 

If you have ever known intimately many 
persons of French or Spanish birth you have 
probably been impressed with their unfailing 
courtesy, and yet all of it seems perfectly nat- 
ural. They have developed the courteous 
spirit until it has become a part of their lives. 

Courtesy means putting customers first; 
means giving them immediate attention; tak- 
ing interest in their errands; respecting their 
tastes and wishes; making way for them in 
aisles, elevators and stairways; keeping the 
hat off in the presence of women; giving a 
seat when possible; wishing everybody well 
and making them glad to come back. 

Courtesy means constant unselfishness—a 
regular habit of thinking about others and giv- 
ing them every possible consideration. It 
means putting aside suspicion and giving peo- 
ple the benefit of the doubt until at least they 
have proven unworthy of our confidence. It 
means clothing our thoughts in language that 
bespeaks good breeding and graciousness. It 
means remembering the little things of life— 
speaking and writing the few words of con- 
dolence, congratulation, good wishes. 

Courtesy, though not so long a word as po- 
liteness, is a bigger word. Politeness is the 
outward form. Courtesy is far-reaching; it 
goes down to the deep roots of character, in- 
cludes politeness and much more. 

Nathaniel Fowler, Jr., one of America’s best 
business writers, said once to a group of retail 
merchants: “Gentlemen, remember that you 


By S. ROLAND HALL 
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can have no monopoly of goods. The cus- 
tomer can always get the same goods, or very 
nearly the same goods, from other sources. 
The thing in the long run that will bring 
you success, if you earn success, is that which 
we call atmosphere or service, and that you 
can make distinctively your own.” 

Courtesy begets courtesy. The courteous 
person gets more out of life than most people. 
Every day he gives others pleasure and it is 
reflected back to him. If he is truly courteous, 
he isn’t that way because it pays in money 
rewards; but just the same, courtesy is the 
greatest dividend-paying stock, year in and 
year out, that a man or a woman could own. 
—Good Hardware. 





Be a Sport 

You may call yourself dull in a fit of despair, 

Or drop all your pep, and say you don’t care, 
But I'll tell you, my friend, that’s a habit to break. 
In planning this world not a single mistake 

Was made in the building. So when you complain 
Take stock of yourself. You're the chap that’s to 

blame. 

Just right about face; it may hurt some, it’s true. 
But that’s just the way any good sport would do. 


When you wake in the morning don’t look for a 
cloud. 

You know what’s behind it. 
crowd. 

Be one of them, cheerfully, singing along. 

You may get a bump, but don’t stop your song, 

Perhaps one will hear it who needs just a bit 

Of encouragement now. Your song may be it. 


Just swing in the 


What matter if yesterday’s failures were big? 
Today is your day, so get in and dig. 
If you meet any trouble, why just change its 
name, 
And call it a ladder. They oft lead to fame. 
But whatever you do, be quick and begin it; 
You never can tell just how much there is in it. 
‘ —JANE BATES. 
+ oom 

All success is a matter of service. We get 
paid—whether our employer be the public or 
an individual—for what we can actually de- 
liver. Therefore, the direct route to success 
involves a study of the methods by which we 
can increase the value of our service.—William 
E. Towne. 
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“Machines May Replace Muscles, But 
Production Depends Upon 
Human Thoughts!” 


Too much of anything is bad—you’ve got to have 
discipline and still be kind; you must meet conditions, men- 
tal conditions, if you’re to keep the plant constantly 
producing. 

Remember the old days? Then mechanics were not 
automatons— the natural, pleasurable, boisterous days of old 
are superseded by short-cuts and time-studies. Maybe 
you’ve forgotten the human touch? 


You know every man must pay for what he gets— 
twas always so. Your workers don’t think about it now 
— you 've let ‘em slide. 

We get worthwhile results by simply doing the things 
the old-time employer did—we reach and retain that human 
touch of the old days! 


Result: Constant quality and quantity of production, lessened 
labor turnover, diminished waste— interest manifest among manage 
ment and men. 

All this through the rubbing of elbows and telling the truth. 

Our literature will tell the story. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. © 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10. Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 
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Early Power Construction Job for S. D. Warren Company 
Brought Contract for Latest Water Power Plant 


"WENTY-EIGHT years ago we carried out 

®. our first construction work for S.D. Warren 

vii & Company in connection with their great 

paper mill at Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

Me! We also built their most recent water power 

plant at Dundee Falls on the Presumpscott 

River and tied it into the older system. Our client, now 
nationally known as S. D. WARREN COMPANY, writes : 


“It was natural for us to turn to you again to build our latest 
water power plant as you had constructed for us in 1891 our first 
electrical development which was also the first high tension line in 


Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing 
Power Stations Water Power Developments 
Office and Monumental Buildings 


Warehouses 
Transmission Systems 
Chemical Works Gas Plants 





New England. Your recent work at Dundee Falls was done thor- 
oughly well in remarkably short time and the way you carried it 
on ‘was beyond praise. We regret that nature has not provided 
us with additional water powers to develop.” 


This power plant is typical of many we have designed 
and built for large industrial establishments compelled to 
generate their own power. Complete satisfaction with re- 
sults we find, is best assured if we work wit’ you rather than 
for you, and if we begin when your plans for a plant or 
extension are first taking shape. 
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. “With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


What is the most common topic of conver- 


sation in the United States today? The 
League of Nations? No. Presidential candi- 
dates? No. Developments in Europe? No. 

Taxes? No. Money 
COST OF market? No. Stock 
LIVING market? No.  Busi- 
FALLS A ness outlook? No. 
LITTLE Scarcity of servants? 


No, not even that. Go 
where you will—East, North, South or West— 
talk with whom you will—rich or poor, man or 
woman—and the one subject which persists 
in bobbing up everywhere and among all 
classes is the cost of living. We are all directly 
interested because we are all directly affected. 

It is most encouraging, therefore, to be 
assured by the statisticians who keep track of 
commodity prices that a decline has set in. 
So far, it is evident to most of us only on paper. 
Let’s hope that it will become evident in our 
weekly bills. Bradstreet’s index number at 
the beginning of March showed a modest fall 
for the previous month; three-tenths of one 
per cent., to be exact. On the principle that 
it is not so important how far you have gone 
as it is whether you are headed in the right 
direction, these barometrical figures justify us 
in feeling hopeful. 

To prophesy that this downward movement 
will continue would be irrationally risky, for 
no one can tell where price advances will break 
out at any moment. But certainly prices of 
many kinds of merchandise should fall. The 
drop in leather justifies us in insisting upon 
lower prices for shoes. Woolen and cotton 
manufacturers have been waxing inordinately 
rich; it is time they let their prices and their 
profits fall to reasonable levels. The Depart- 
ment of Justice’s drive against meat prices 
should achieve substantial success, for the 
farmer is not today receiving anything like the 
prices he obtained a year ago for his food 
animals. New York is calmly told that milk 
would tumble five or seven cents a bottle if 
the big corporations handling the distribution 
were to allow all the milk offered them to 
come on the market. Many other things 
would likewise decline in price were artificial 
tactics to maintain prices abandoned. Markets 
can be manipulated and the_public can be flim- 
flammed for a time, even for an unconscion- 
ably long time, but the day comes when the 
penalty must be paid. 

We are not entitled to look for an early re- 
turn to pre-war price levels, but we are en- 
titled to look for and insist upon some letting 
up in the usurious prices imposed upon us at 
the height of the world war. Some relief would 
appear to be in sight. 
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Congenial environment makes for congenial 
workers. This is universally accepted in prin- 
ciple, but not universally adopted in practice. 
Haven’t you been impressed by the difference 
in appearance of indus- 
trial plants? Some 


WHICH IS 

AMERICA’S have conveyed to ycu 
BEST-KEPT the impression that the 
PLANT? 


management was up- 
to-date, methodical, 
progressive, considerate of the workers, im- 
bued with a sense of the beautiful, alive to the 
value of order and cleanliness. Other plants 
suggest sloppiness, indifference, dirt and de- 
terioration. 

“Forbes,” anxious to encourage the beauti- 
fying of industrial plants for the sake of the 
influence this has upon workers, is planning 
to open a contest on “Which Is the Best-Kept 
Plant in America?” We are hopeful that as 
much interest will be aroused throughout the 
country as was aroused by our epochal con- 
test, “Who Is America’s Best Employer?” 
Most of those who wrote on the latter subject 
laid stress upon the pains taken by their em- 
ployers to make the environment of the 
worker clean, healthy, ideal. Not every em- 
ployer, however, has yet been awakened to the 
importance of making their plants and sur- 
roundings pretty and pleasant. 

By showing, through photographs and text, 
what many of our most thoughtful companies 
have done in this direction, we are confident 
that others will thereby be influenced to un- 
dertake thoroughgoing plant-cleaning and 
beautifying. As it is too early to photograph 
advantageously the parks, the shrubbery, the 
gardens, the lawns, etc., laid out by progressive 
companies, the starting of this competition will 
be delayed until the spring has further ad- 


vanced. 
Be 


Sinecures are never long secure. 
* *x* * 
To get workers on the high gear give them 


a word of cheer. 
* * * 


To go far, it will help to start early each 
morning. 
* * * 
A sign of the times: There are no more “jani- 
tors.” They are all “superintendents” now. 
oe 
You must either get on or get out. 
* * * 
If you can successfully guard against it the 


other 364 days of the year, you can afford to be 
made a fool of on April 1st. 


Stormbound in a crowded New York subur- 
ban train during the last heavy snowfall, I 
could not but overhear two clerks or secre- 
taries discussing their bosses. These bosses 

are members of a great 


WHICH banking house. Their 


TYPE names are known inter- 
ARE nationally. One part- 
YOU? 


ner, the more powerfui 
and influential of the 
two, was being contrasted with the other, in 
this wise: “X is a wonder. He finds time to 
do everything. He sets a time for each piece 
of work, and then won’t let anybody or any- 
thing upset his program. When someone 
wants to come and talk something over with 
him, he fixes an hour and a minute for the 
interview. He keeps his desk in applepie 
order. He never mislays letters or documents. 
He never gets confused or excited. 

“But Y, he is different. No matter what he 
is doing,.if anybody wants to come and see 
him, he always says, ‘Tell him to come right 
along.’ He lets everybody and everything 
interrupt him. He will sit down and chin by 
the hour. What X would settle in five minutes 
and then get up to show his visitor out, Y will 
chew the rag over by the yard, as long as the 
other fellow cares to stay. He is always 
calling for papers and books, and within a day 
or two later he’ll ask what these papers and 
books are doing on his table. He’s forgotten 
he called for them. When he has a job to do 
it always has to be finished in a rush at the 
very last moment. He will tell me to make a 
iunch engagement for him and then when the 
time comes swear he never even mentioned the 
matter.” 

I could scarcely refrain from smiling, be- 
cause I happen to know both men. Mr. X 
doubtless is as efficient and methodical as he 
was portrayed ; and it may be that Mr. Y does 
do things in rather a haphazard fashion. Yet I 
could not but reflect that Mr. Y has probably 
five friends for every one the efficient Mr. X 
has. I venture to assert, also, that Mr. Y, al- 
though he has made less money and not quite 
so big a name, gets more out of life and puts 
more into the lives of others than Mr. X does. 
Mr. Y, understand, is not a mediocrity. In his 
own line he is recognized as having few if any 
equals. I once asked a prominent financier, 
“Who is the happiest man you know?” He 
immediately named this same Mr. Y. 

Please do not interpret this as advocating 
the handling of one’s affairs in happy-go-lucky 
fashion. We all know executives who are al- 
ways so rushed, so mixed up, so overwhelmed 
with work, that they seem to have no time 
to accomplish anything properly. We ali 
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know, too, the type who has everything cut- 
and-dried, who makes every move on schedule, 
who has no time for casual chats, and who is 
so blamed businesslike in everything he does 
that we think of him only as a business ma- 
chine, and not as a human being. Of the two 
types, I suppose one ought to admire the 
methodical gentleman. Yet somehow our heart 
goes out more to the fellow who has a glad 
hand and a cheery word for.-whoever happens 
to drop in even at the most awkward moment. 
Business was made for man, not man for busi- 
ness. When Mr. Y dies, I rather think his 
funeral will be attended by more real mourners 
than will follow the cortege of the efficient 
Mr. X. 

a oe 

Listening often pays better than talking. 

8 - > 

Not every corporation will pay a “stock divi- 
dend,” despite the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

i 
We can’t all win applause, but we can strive 
to win the applause of our own better selves. 
* * * 
Wealth consists of a healthy discontent. 
e.e * 

There’s more lying about money than about 
any other one thing in the world. Money isn't 
half the curse it’s often painted—nor half the 
blessing. It all depends on who owns it. 

* * + ‘ 
The poorest way to be busy is to be a busybody. 
i ok 

One thought begotten by a little journey 
Southwards is that there is great need for a 
more liberal use of house paint. Far too large 


a number of dwellings and other buildings 
look shabby and dilapi- 


IMPRESSIONS dated in towns and 
ON A LITTLE rural districts. It is 
JOURNEY obvious that very little 
SOUTHWARD 


effort is made to keep 
homes looking trig and 
clean and tidy on the outside. Some enter- 
prising paint company could dispose of an 
enormous quantity of its product could it 
send enterprising salesmen from place to place 
and sell direct to consumers. Perhaps it was 
this lack of paint which created the impres- 
sion that, notwithstanding all our talk about 
the prosperity of the working classes, most 
of them still have unattractive houses and en- 
vironment. 

Southern towns report unprecedented pros- 
perity. Yet, I found much grumbling among 
householders as to the prices charged by mer- 
chants of all kinds. Merchants, in turn, put 
the blame for high prices on manufacturers. 
One manufacturer of overalls told me unblush- 
ingly that he had increased his selling price 
three hundred per cent. and that it wouldn’t 
matter a button to him if cotton went to a 
dollar a pound. A hosiery man told a similar 
tale. Hotelkeepers, too, have contracted the 
profiteering habit. At one large hotel in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., I was charged $18 a day for one 
room and board for my wife and myself. The 
appointments of this hotel were distinctly 
second-grade. Also, although built entirely 
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E. E, CLARK. 
Who has been appointed Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commtssion, now regarded, next to the 


Supreme Court, as yielding perhaps the greatest author- 
ity of any body in America. 


of wood, it hadn’t a single fire escape in sight ; 
some day I expect to read that it has been 
burned to the ground, with more or less loss 
of life. 

If you mean to do any travelling, book your 
reservations well ahead, for the congestion on 
the railroads is heartbreaking. Americans 
used to go to a place when they wanted to; 
nowadays they can go only when a railroad 
can find it possible to take them—which is 
not any or every day, by a long shot. Railway 
rolling stock bears scars of war. Comforts 
enjoyed before the war have disappeared. 
However, there is already a noticeable im- 
provement in the conduct of train employees ; 
they are distinctly more polite than they were 


when under Government control. 
* *k x 


All railroads are not unpopular. I found in 
my travels through the South that the people 
have developed an intense pride in the South- 
ern Railway. They confidently assured me 

that by and by it will 


FAIRFAX HARRISON leave the Pennsylvania 


A POPULAR Railroad far behind! 
RAILROAD Its magnitude — 8,000 
PRESIDENT miles—is exultingly 


emhasized by the peo- 
ple it serves. Fairfax Harrison, I discovered, 
has captured the admiration and affection of 
the Southern people, both employees and cus- 
tomers. 

This story was told me with gusto by more 
than one workman. President Harrison con- 
ceived the idea of presenting a specially de- 
signed silver medal to every employee, white 
and colored, of twenty-five years’ service with 
the company. Engraved on each medal was 
the name of the recipient and the date of his 
entry into service. The presentation of these 
medals to the veterans was made the occa- 
sion of delightful ceremonies at which Mr. 


Harrison personally handed the medals to the 
men, shook hands with each, and felicitously 
addressed them. These little bits of silver are 
now among the proudest possessions of those 
owning them. I was told that every veteran 
displays his medal on all occasions, at. work 
and off duty. 

Now, the total cost must have been infinites- 
imal in comparison with what was achieved. 
Without doubt, the presentation of these med- 
als has kept down the road’s labor turnover. 
Without doubt the medals have inspired the 
recipients to greater loyalty and greater effort. 
Without doubt, too, hundreds of men are look- 
ing forward to the day when they also shall 
graduate into the medal class. How much the 
distribution of these little silver trinkets has 
done to keep down Bolshevistic tendencies 
throughout the South, who can gauge? 

Is there not in this gracious, thoughtful lit- 
tle act on the part of Fairfax Harrison a sug- 
gestion for the presidents of other railroads 
and of large industrial corporations? 

* 


The South is beginning to wonder how long 
the good times will last. Everywhere I went 
intelligent people eagerly sought an exchange 
of views on this vital point. Here and there 

I ran across merchants 


THE SOUTH who are not laying in 
WONDERS IF even normal stocks of 
GOOD TIMES goods which have ad- 
WILL LAST 


vanced abnormally in 
price. They fear that 
the bottom will fall out of things some morn- 
ing without any warning. One knit goods 
drummer told me that, whereas on previous 
trips he could book more orders than could be 
filled, this time he was not earning his travel- 
ing expenses. A salesman of women’s dresses 
declared that he was up against a similar at- 
titude on the part of retailers. Lumber people 
also are skeptical over the prospects of con- 
tinued dizzy prices for their product, notwith- 
standing that the current demands is extraor- 
dinarily extensive. The general disposition 
seems to be to hope for the best but to be pre- 
pared for the worst. 

From what I could gather, the South has 
not been any more immune than other parts of 
the country from gross extravagance. I was 
astounded to note the extraordinary number 
of medium and high-priced automobiles en- 
countered on all sides. Except for delivery 
purposes, comparatively few Fords were in 
evidence. 

I was glad to find great progress being 
made towards the diversification of crops. In 
addition to a more general recourse to grains 
as substitutes for cotton, certain states hope 
to rival California and other Western states 
as growers of apples, grapes and other fruit. 


A railway transportation crisis appears to loom 
not far ahead. 
ee 
To get on, get a move on. 
* * * 
After all, there’s no substitute for work. That 
applies to nations as well as individuals. 
F o *. % 
The wise man always wants to teach some- 
one to fill his place. 
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William Jennings Bryan entered a dining 
car and sat down across the aisle from me. 
For once he looked as if he had come straight 
from the hairdresser. The Bryan smile usu- 
ally adopted for public 
purposes was notice- 
ably absent; he looked 
severe and full of fight 


MR. BRYAN 
IGNORED THE 
SOLDIERS AT 


HIS TABLE —he was on his way 
from the South to 
Washington. He poured over the menu quite 


a while before giving his ample order. Then 
he dipped his hand into a capacious pocket in 
the rear of his cutaway coat, fished out a large 
paper bag, brought from its depths a huge 
hunk of brownish bread, and proceeded to 
munch it voraciously, meanwhile consuming 
water at an astonishing rate and in amazing 
quantities. Presently the waiter appeared with 
a very sumptuously laden tray. Having dis- 
posed of a tureen of soup, he tackled the next 
course—to the horror of some ladies—with 
fork in the right hand and knife in the left 
hand! 

Two clean-cut soldier boys came and sat 
down at Mr. Bryan’s table, opposite him. I 
was interested to notice how he would act 
towards them. I had never before seen Mr. 
Bryan except on exhibition, when he was all 
smiles and dripping with handshakes. It was 
obvious that the soldiers did not know with 
whom they had the honor of dining. Mr. 
Bryan, who, as I already stated, looked frigid 
and pugilistic, merely glanced furtively at his 
table companions, and then allowed his plate 
to monopolize his interest and attention. 
Throughout the meal he did not offer a semb- 
lance of a smile or a word of recognition to 
the boys in khaki. 

Somehow, I would have liked Mr. Bryan 
more had he extended to these youthful scl- 
diers at least a tiny bit of the geniality he dis- 
penses so liberally when on public view. 

eo | 

A note for the Senate: Even a maniac can 
wreck things. The worst murder ever com- 
mitted in America is the murder of the Treaty. 

* * * 

America’s business annals contain fact- 
romances as captivating and as amazing as 
any romances conjured up by novelists. Take 
the career of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, for illustra- 
tion. Mr. Curtis, now 
owner and controller 
of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The 
Country Gentleman, 
and The Philadelphia Public Ledger, began his 
newspaper career on a capital of three cents! 

One day, when a mere lad, he asked his 
mother for some money to spend. She asked 
him why he didn’t earn money if he wanted 


CYRUS CURTIS 
STARTED ON A 
CAPITAL OF 
THREE CENTS 
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CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
_ A Story of Achievement 
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There was a time when the chief attraction 
of Philadelphia to the out-of-town visitor was 
her imperishable historical monuments—In- 
dependence Hall, where was signed the Declar- 
ation of Independence, July 4, 1776; Liberty 
Bell; Carpenters’ Hall, where assembled the 
first Continental Congress, October 5, 1774; 
Betsy Ross Home, birthplace of the American 
flag; Ben Franklin House in Fairmount Park— 
monuments to the genius and the patriotism 
of America’s beginnings. 

Today Philadelphia offers to the sojourner 
within her gates the opportunity to visit also 
the modern monuments to the genius and the 
patriotism of America’s fulfillment—they are 
marvels of modern industrial and business 
enterprise. Among them, within the very 
shadow of Independence Hall, stands the plant 
of The Curtis Publishing Company. Here are 
published The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman (in all, over one hundred and seventy 
million copies are printed and sold annually), 
exerting an influence on thought and ideals, 
on advertising and business, that is world- 
wide. 

The story of the man behind the publica- 
tions that are now a household word, is a 
story of “accomplishing the impossible.” Dur- 
ing the early struggles to put over the Post, 
Mr. Curtis was told time and again that, “it 
couldn’t be done.” -But he went ahead and 
did it in the face of what looked to many like 
certain defeat and financial ruin. Readers of 
FORBES (starting with our next issue, dated 
April 17th, and to be continued in succeeding 
numbers) will have the rare privilege of read- 
ing, for the first time, the simple story of 
this man’s ‘spectacular achievement. 


ro 


The Man Who Made The 
Saturday Evening Post 


STi 
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to have any to spend. He asked her if he. 


could spend any he made. She told him he 
could. That gave birth to a new idea in his 
brain. He had three cents in his pocket. He 
would start earning money forthwith. Out 
he went, cogitating as to how he should start 
as a moneymaker. He meta very tired news- 
boy who had been unable to sell the last three 
evening papers of his stock. Young Curtis 
bought the lot for three cents. 

He began trudging the streets looking for 
buyers. Business was heartbreakingly poor. 
He didn’t sell a paper an hour. But when he 
finally turned in that evening, very fatigued, 
he had nine cents in his pocket. That was his 
debut as a newsboy. 

He soon introduced novel wrinkles into 
newspaper selling and prospered more than 
ordinary. Then, when he donned long trousers 
he tried his hand as an advertising solicitor, 
and later as an editor and publisher. Failures 
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outnumbered successes for quite a while. But 
today—well, he thinks nothing of buying $20,- 
000,000 worth of paper at a clip. 

The public know in a general way what he 
has done; probably not a dozen men in Amer- 
ica know how he has done it. The complete, 
authorized story of Mr. Curtis’ career, giving 
the how, the why and the wherefore of each of 
his masterly moves is to be published serially 
in “Forbes.” It begins in our next issue. It 
is being written exclusively for this publica- 
tion by that consummate artist, Richard Spil- 
lane, and, judging from his first few chapters, 
this “life” will take rank as an American 


classic. 
* * x 


Kapp apparently didn’t fit as head of the Ger- 


man government. 
* * * 


Liars lose out in the end. 
* x 


Did you notice that British workmen, by a 
majority of more than two million, voted 
against taking “direct action”—in other words, 
a general strike—to compel the Government 

to take over the coun- 


WORKERS try’s coal mines? The 
REGAINING radical hotheads were 
THEIR thus defeated. This is 
SENSES 


gratifying to America, 
for American labor 
leaders watch closely and often imitate steps 
taken in England. Other developments indi- 
cate that British workmen have got over their 
wartime jamboree and are settling down to 
work industriously. 

Unquestionably the revolutionary labor 
leaders in America have also lost popularity 
during recent months. Not many genuine 
workers, as distinct from the professional la- 
bor agitators, favor anything savoring of Bol- 
shevism or Communism or Sovietism, or any 
other imported “ism” calculated to bring on 
conditions such as have overtaken Russia. 
Railway officers are finding their employees 
more reasonable, more courteous, more indus- 
trious than they had expected. In all coun- 
tries, including even Russia, the trend clearly 
is towards sanity, towards common sense, 
towards stability. Labor’s attitude towards the 
abortive Kapp revolution showed that German 
workmen as a whole have had enough of revo- 
lution, upheaval and deviltry. 

The world has not yet fully thrown off the 
intoxicating effects of the war, but it unde- 
niably is moving towards reason, sobriety and 


work. 
* * * 


Would you succeed? Toil to transfer the bone 
from your head into your back. 
* * * 


Sometimes failure develops a man quicker and 


better than success would. 
* * * 


A one-word success recipe: Stick. 


If you will send us names and addresses of a few of your friends who might like 
“Forbes,” we'll gladly send them sample copies 





HE GETS BIG RES 


Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 11—Carl R. Gray, 
the new president of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, began his railroad career thirty years 
ago as a helper at the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco station at Fayetteville, Ark. He was a 

-freshman in the University of Arkansas 
when he left school to take the job. W. P. 
McNair, under whom he did his first railroad 
work, is still station agent at Fayetteville. 


r ae above paragraph, carried in hundreds 
of newspapers, mr:st have started a train 
of thought in the minds of thousands of 

men on the road to success or tryiig to get 

there. ‘ 

Why and how has Carl Gray risen to the head 

of one of the country’s largest railroad sys- 

tems, while W. P. McNair is “still station agent 
at Fayetteville”? 

When W. P. McNair reads this he will likely 
feel proud to find his name mentioned along 
with that of his old chief. For that is probably 
the kind of a man he is. You know, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” When Carl 
Gray reads what is here set down, he most 
surely will have an uncomfortable half-hour in 
deference to the sensibilities of his old friend 
“Bill” McNair. For that is the kind of a man 
Gray is and always has been from the time he 
began as telegraph operator on the ’Frisco, 
when he was not yet fourteen. 

Carl Gray never thinks of himself. When he 
was in New York last December, just before 
leaving for his new headquarters in Omaha, 
he was thinking only of getting to work for 
the Union Pacific and letting the men on the 
job know as quickly as possible that he wasn’t 
going to play any game of importing outside 
talent. He said then: “Nothing is more true 
than the old saw, ‘He should not“*boast who 
puts the armor on.’ The Union Pacific is a 
great and successful property, and my task 
will be to carry the work forward along the 
same lines of policy, and naturally I am very 
solicitous of stabilizing, just as quickly as pos- 
sible, the apprehension which always accom- 
panies the introduction of a new executive.” 

It was, however, easy to get other railroad 
men to tell Carl Gray’s story. One of his 
former staff officers said, “He has more friends 
than any railroad man I know, and I know a lot 
of them., And-the peculiar thing about it is 
that he can and does hold them.” 


Highly Regarded by Fellow Workers 


Gray stayed with the ’Frisco from the time 
he started in as telegraph operator, in 1882, 
until about thirty years later, he left the senior 
vice-presidency to accept the presidency of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. During 
this time he worked up through the successive 
stages of operator, agent, traffic clerk, com- 
mercial agent, division freight agent, division 
superintendent, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, general manager, etc. Up and down the 
’Frisco lines the men, high and low, still speak 
deferentially of Carl Gray. In fact, a man who 
made an inspection tour of the road a few years 
ago says that he has never ceased to marvel at 
the regard which was expressed and shown for 
Gray. The men were almost reverential and, 
figuratively speaking, tipped their hats every 
time they mentioned his name. 

When he left the ’Frisco lines to become 
president of the Hill road in 1911, he was pre- 
sented with a testimonial book, bound in gold, 
which contained the personal signatures: of 
some 70,000 ’Frisco employees. Even the track- 
men with whom he was acquainted, who were 
unable to write their names, made their marks 
in the book, so desirous were they of showing 
their regard for their retiring leader. 

An incident of his service with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco reveals the faith that his rail- 
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This Tells How Carl Gray, Union 
Pacific’s New Head, Has 
Made His Climb 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


road and business associates reposed in him. 
During the construction of the Union Depot at 
Birmingham, Alabama, the several railroads 
interested were unable to agree as to the 
amount which should be paid by each and the 
basis upon which the various properties should 
enjoy the benefits of track elévation and other 
advantages to be furnished by the Union Depot 
Company. Gray represented the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad as operating vice-presi- 
dent of that line, which was vitally interested 
in the proposition. After months of wrangling 
and finally a definite split in the various fac- 
tions which gave every appearance of bringing 
about the failure of the union depot scheme, 
the railroads of their own volition decided that 
the thing had gone far enough, and at an ex- 
ecutive meeting it was decided to make Carl 
Gray the sole arbitrator. He decided the basis 
upon which each company would participate 
in the initial cost and operating expense upon 
completion of the station. And no protest was 
ever raised by any of the interested companies, 
so equitably did he apportion costs and ex- 
penses. 


Associated with James J. Hill 


One year after Gray went with the Spokane 
road he was made president of the Great 
Northern Railway. This was in 1912, at the 
time when James J. Hill was gradually re- 
linquishing active control of his railroad em- 
pire. Due to peculiar managerial complica- 
tions—about which the least said the better— 
Gray did not have the opportunities or free- 
dom of action he desired. After about two 
years of difficult service he resigned and came 
quietly to New York. 

Those who are familiar with the happenings 
at that time tell the story thus—and it shows 
the confidence of James J. Hill in the ability 
and integrity of his former president, and 
something of his fondness for the man: Gray’s 
resignation came as somewhat of a surprise to 
the Empire Builder of the Northwest, who 
was quick to realize that, in all fairness, Gray 
had not had a square deal. “Jim” Hill imme- 
diately took train for New York on the heels 
of Gray and did not rest until he was able to 
offer him his choice of five different railroad 
posts! 

Gray chose the connection with the Western 
Maryland—a Rockefeller property. He was 
given the dual title of president and chairman 
of the board. No railroad official, save Harri- 
man with the Union Pacific, ever before held 
such a position of supreme authority. 

This double-headed office meant that he had 
to report to no one but his board of directors, 
and the board was dominated, of course, by 
Rockefeller men. In regard to Gray’s author- 
ity, it came to be said on the Western Mary- 
land that all he did was to make progress in 
earnings and write a little billet doux to “John 
D.” once a month, in the shape of a statement 
of gross and net earnings. 

But Gray did not swell up with importance. 
The disuse of his private car tells best how he 
felt and acted. The passenger equipment on 
the Western Maryland, when Gray took charge 
early in 1914, was mainly of wooden construc- 
tion. The president’s private car was built of 
steel. Gray used it only when there was noth- 


ing else to ride in. To a close acquaintance of 
his he explained his aversion to the steel car 
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by saying, “How would I feel should the train 
to which this car is attached meet with an 
accident in which a passenger or one of my 
employees should be killed in a wooden car, 
while I was riding safely in a steel car?” 

When Gray went to the Western Maryland 
that road was suffering from about every ill 
that ever beset a railroad. The Connellsville 
branch—an ambitious project built at a heavy 
cost per mile—had failed in its object of ob- 
taining, through connection with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, a portion of the grain 
shipments from the Great Lakes to the sea- 
board. Locomotives were in such condition 
that it was not uncommon for an engineer to 
have his charge “go dead” on the road. Heavy 
freight locomotives had been purchased only 
to find that it was impossible to put them in 
commission because parts of the road bed 
and nearly all of the bridges and culverts were 
not strong enough to support them. 

It was becoming difficult to keep good work- 
men with the Western Maryland. There was 
growing distrust of the management. 

Gray took with him to the task of rehabil- 
itating the Western Maryland Stanton Ennes, 
a student of practical and theoretical railroad- 
ing and superintendent of the Mesabi division 
of the Great Northern, and Maxwell C. Byers, 
a railway and civil engineer of big accomplish- 
ments, Gray’s assistant on the Great North- 
ern. He realized that the task of making 
something of the Western Maryland was big- 
ger than one man could accomplish, especially, 
as during his service he was called upon to 
spend at least a quarter of his time making 
inspections of other properties of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, notably the Rock Island. 

It is characteristic of Carl Gray that he is 
quick to recognize ability in others. He ex- 
pects each man to do his duty,.and tells him so. 
He is a firm believer in holding to strict ac- 
countability the heads of departments, and in 
making appointments he will invariably tell 
the appointee that just as his being able to 
hold the position of president of the railroad 
depends entirely'on his producing the desired 
results, so he will expect of him the proper 
operation of the department, or a change will 
have to be made. . 


Achieves Phenomenal Results 


There was no spectacular spending of money 
on the Western Maryland under Gray’s regime. 

But there were results aplenty. 

Railroad men still marvel at the change that 
came over “transportation expenses.” Main- 
tenance of way and equipment, traffic ex- 
penses, administration and general expenses, 
are sort of irreducible items, beyond a cer- 
tain point. Operating or transportation ex- 
penses are what efficiency plays upon. 

Gray took hold of the Western Maryland in 
the latter half of 1914. For that year trans- 
portation expenses consumed 46.28 per cent. 
of gross operating revenues. The very next 
year, 1915, the percentage fell to 32.71. In 
1916, it went still lower, to 31.03 per cent., and 
in 1917, the last year of private management, 
there was a slight rise to 34.62 per cent. Under 
Government operation, in 1918, the ratio again 
rose to 46.40. 

Such figures speak volumes to a railroad 
man. They mean big results. On the Western 
Maryland they meant that the average number 
of tons carried by each loaded freight car in- 
creased from about 31 tons in 1914, to nearly 
38% tons in 1917; the average loaded cars per 
train increased from 17.95 in 1914, to 24.35 in 
1917; while the average revenue train load in- 
creased from 558 tons to 909 tons. Such oper- 
ating results brought about an increase in the 
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freight revenue for each mile travelled by a 
train from $3.09 in 1914, to $4.87 in 1917. 

How did Carl Gray do it? 

He brought an unusually broad: and varied 
experience to the task. And he used the head 
that has earned him a countrywide reputation 
as one of the clearest-thinking railroad men of 
today. And he brought to the task what has 
been called “one of the finest dispositions it is 
possible for a man to have.” 

He worked hard, judiciously, and without 
prejudice. 

He did not get excited ; nor make snap judg- 
ments; nor lose his temper. 

Incidentally, strange as it may seem for a 
man who has worked up through the ranks, 
Carl Gray has never had any profanity in his 
vocabulary. It is seldom that he gives vent 
verbally to his feelings. But those who have 
worked close to him know that when he says, 
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“Oh Shucks!” it is time to be on guard. 

He took what there was of the Western 
Maryland and set about putting it in shape to 
do the work required. 

His first attention was given to the human side 
of the organization. 


Solicitous of Workers’ Welfare 


Any man who had found the human rela- 
tions on a road in the low condition of the 
Western Maryland—entailing insubordination, 
unsatisfactory execution of orders, dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions, lack of esprit d’corps, and 
generally low morale—exasperating, could never 
even have made a beginning on the job. Gray 
was not a bit perturbed. 

Almost before those who were watching the 
progress of things knew what was happening 
the men were beginning to look up to Gray as 
a leader under whom their work was more 
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. bearable. He didn’t call them together in the 


shops, or along the road, and make speeches to 
them. He simply had a way of treating them 
that showed that he was thoughtful, even sol- 
icitious of their welfare. He observed the little 
decencies of demeanor. He didn’t lord it over 
them. His every action seemed to convey to 
the workers under him the impression that 
here was a man who was “white”, who had 
their best interests at heart; who understood 
them and whom they could understand and 
work for, and with. 

There was no wholesale firing of incom- 
petents or those whose waning enthusiasm had 
made them more of a burden thana help. Gray 
made it clear by his actions that he was there 
to work with the men and the materials at 
hand and to make something out of them and 
the road. 

(Continued on page 442) 


SERVICE WINS FOREIGN TRUCK MARKET 


Wilbur F. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Selden Truck Corporation, has closed a contract 
for the sale of $5,400,000 worth of Selden 
Trucks to English dealers. 

Under normal conditions, it would be a notable 
order. Under demoralized conditions in the ex- 
change market, it was a remarkable achievement. 

“Forbes” has asked Mr. Reynolds to tell 
how he dia it. There is a valuable lesson for 
American exporters in his experience. His 
rcord order for commercial trucks was not the 
work of a few days, a few weeks, or even of a 
few months. 

His well-thought-out export plans were laid 
jive years ago. 


Europe to look over the motor truck field. 

I was not blind to the big war demand, but 
it seemed to me that it was not the sort of thing 
to build on. It was temporary. As English 
factories and even demonstrating trucks were 
being commandeered for war purposes, involving 
withdrawal from the commercial field, I resolved 
to ignore the war orders and lay plans to capture 
the commercial business which would endure 
after the war. 

In order to break down the chief objection of 
foreign merchants and manufacturers to trucks 
made on this side of the Atlantic, it was apparent 
that the big idea of my plan would have to be 
service; service to the dealers, service to the 
owners and operators of the machines. For a 
motor truck is a machine needing proper care 
and attention which cannot be given without 
proper instruction of drivers and adequate pro- 
vision for maintenance. 

Therefore, my service idea hinged on the 
carrying of spare parts—an old idea in this 
country, but a new departure in England. 

Through the co-operation of Gaston, Ltd., the 
English affiliation of Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more, Inc., of New: York, I was enabled to 
place from $40,000 to $50,000 worth of spare 
parts for Selden trucks in the hands of forty 
English distributors. This liberal provision for 
maintenance went a great way toward winning 
the confidence and loyalty of the foreign dealers. 
It meant that the owner of a Selden truck could 
get service on repairs anywhere in England with 
quite as much facility and with as little trouble 
as might have been the case had he been located 
in Cohoes, or within a hundred miles of the 
Selden factory. 

It will be noted that an important factor in 
the realization of my service plan was the work- 
ing out of details through the already established 
affiliations of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore. I 
do not believe that it is well for any exporter 
to try to go too far with his own organization. It 
is much better to build up reliable foreign con- 
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How One Manufacturer Booked 
Record Order, Despite 
Unfavorable Conditions 

By Wilbur F. Reynolds 


Vice-President Selden Truck Corporation 


WILBUR F. REYNOLDS 


nections, dividing profits on.a pro rata basis. 
In my development of export fields I have in- 
variably worked through the branches of the 
“G. W. W.” concern wherever possible. They 
take care of shipments, financing and actual 
delivery, while I direct the marketing and sales 
development through their branches. 

Our recent big export order was simply the 
fruition of our carefully laid plans and prepara- 
tions for just such business. When the embargo 
on auto vehicles was removed by Great Britain 
on September 1, 1919, I called upon our English 
dealers and asked them to state their require- 
ments for the remaining three months of 1919, 
and all of 1920. The contracts that I closed 
called for 100 to 150 Seldens to each large dealer, 
and from 50 to 100 to each of the smaller ones. 
Each of these contracts was accompanied by a 
deposit to show good faith; so that the dealer 
would accept deliveries of the trucks at the time 
specified—March, April, May, and soon 
throughout the year. When the purchase of the 





last truck under the contract has been made, the 
deposit will be returned to the dealer, unless he 
has violated the terms of the contract. In such 
case he will be penalized accordingly. 

The contracts closed called for the delivery of 
1,800 Selden trucks up to Sept. 30, 1920. When 
the orders were turned over to Gaston, Ltd., the 
manager immediately placed the order with the 
New York office and then bought sufficient ex- 
change to cover the purchases, amounting to 
$5,400,000. Deliveries for the first three months, 
up to Dec. 31, 1919, called for 326 trucks. 

Since then our list prices for the British Isles 
have advanced from £595 to £625 per truck; then 
£650, and the last advance was to £725, which 
was made to protect us against the falling ex- 
change. Despite these advances and British 
competition, this list price still enables us to sell 
trucks readily. We have an understanding with 
the dealers that when exchange becomes normal 
the list price will be reduced. The discounts to 
dealers are at the current list prices. 

It must be admitted that this disparity in the 
relative value of the dollar and the pound sterling 
is hurtful to business, but nevertheless it would 
be a great deal more so if the British manufac- 
turers were back to nearly normal production. 
Unfortunately, they have not recovered from the 
war as quickly as the United States. Moreover, 
England has had several labor disputes which 
have hindered production and added to the cost 
of the finished product. But at the prevailing 
rate of exchange, we cannot long hold our pres- 
ent grip on the English market. As soon as the 
British manufacturers return to a quantity pro- 
duction basis, their keen competition will reduce 
our sales somewhat, but it will also cause their 
money to return to its pre-war value, which will 
in turn benefit the American exporter. 

The English dealers naturally favor the cars 
made in that country, but their manufacturers 
have not been able to meet the demand. Their 
development in the automobile industry has been 
slower than our own. The average English fac- 
tory is large enough to produce only about 500 
trucks a year, whereas the Selden production 
for this year will be approximately 5,500 to 6,000 
trucks, of which we will export one-third. 

During the recent railway strike in England 
everything was tied up for two weeks. All motor 
trucks in the hands of the Government and a 
great many belonging to commercial concerns 
were commandeered by the authorities to bring 
food supplies into the larger cities. Foodstuffs 
were hauled as far as 200 miles; so the auto 
truck actually saved the situation. Garages were 
established in Hyde Park for these cars. Milk 
depots, butter and egg markets, etc., were erected 
in the park, and gasoline, oils, and other motor 
supplies were distributed all over the island. 

Conditions in France are about the same as in 
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Where service is given to Selden Truck owners in England. A corner of the Erecting Room of the Gaston, 
Ltd., Works in Hanwell, London, England. 


England. The Selden Truck Corporation does 
business there through the Compagnie Francaise 
des Etablissements Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
also an affiliation of Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more, Inc., of New York. We have dealers in 
thirty-eight sections, which gives us splendid 
distributing facilities. Of course, we have not 
yet established dealers in many of the principal 
cities that were ravished by the war—no one has. 
At present France is collecting an import duty of 
75 per cent. ad valorem on motor cars weighing 
less than 5,500 pounds; thus eliminating pleas- 
ure cars and light trucks. This restriction along 
with the present adverse exchange rate is holding 
automobile exports down to a minimum. We are 
not only established in France, but in the French 
African provinces of Morocco and Algiers. 

I first visited Japan in 1918, and today we 
have a good distribution there. The market is 
small for the reason that the road conditions 
are not favorable for heavy trucks, and bridges 
are not capable of standing up under more than 
five tons. As a result, our sales there are 
restricted to the smaller capacity trucks, but. 
during the year 1918, over one-third of the 
trucks imported into Japan were Seldens. In 
China the situation is even less favorable than in 
Japan, and a particularly discouraging feature is 
that all modes of transportation are forced to 
compete with coolie labor. Two Chinese coolies 
will deliver a set of furniture by hand, winding 
in and out among the narrow streets where it is 
next to impossible for a motor truck to find 
leeway. But a prominent American contractor 
is about to begin the construction of numerous 
roads, culverts, etc., in China, and we expect to 
supply him with 500 Selden trucks. 

Camel trains are the sole means of transporta- 
tion in Mongolia. The camel naturally follows 
the water holes, and the condition of these roads 
makes it quite impossible for the motor truck to 
go through. A suitable road from Mongolia to 
Southern Russia would enable the truck to sur- 
pass anything in the matter of transportation. In 
the Orient generally, the most encouraging thing 
is the almost complete absence of local com- 
petition, as Japan and China have not yet en- 
tered the field of automobile manufacture. 
Moreover, with their money at a premium, the 
market there is today a most desirable one. 

Turning to Russia; it is notable that Siberia 
is better organized than other parts of the 
country and promises to become a profitable field 
for motor truck exporters. In 1918 we shipped 
250 Selden trucks into Vladivostok. They were 
taken over by the Kolchak government after they 
had been. paid for by the French, who had 
. guaranteed the order. Now we have received 


an inquiry from Vladivostok for 500 Selden 
2-ton trucks, showing that those previously sent 
gave the best of satisfaction. 

During the past summer I visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries and established connections in 
Bergen and Christiania, Norway; Stockholm, 
Sweden and Copenhagen, Denmark. In these 
countries the motor truck business is in its in- 
fancy, but the war demonstrated to them the 
practicability of the motor truck and they are 
beginning to display a real interest. Many con- 
cerns are taking American agencies. The trucks 
already sold have given entire satisfaction, and 
American makers may look forward to a growing 
market there in the future. 

In Spain the motor truck must compete with 
oxen. You can hire a team of oxen and a man 
for $5 a day in Madrid, and the driver will feed 
himself and his oxen out of this small sum. It 
will take time to overcome such competition, 
especially where leisurely modes of transporta- 
tion are still quite acceptable. 

The Selden Truck Corporation has recently 
made connection in Trieste, and we are also 
going after business in the Balkans. Despite the 
fact that the roads in the Balkans are poorly 
constructed and generally unsuitable for motor 
transportation, it is my contention that good 
roads follow the advent of the motor truck. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
export field for American motor trucks is more 
promising today than ever before, and the situa- 
tion is improving each year. The same factors 
that apply to the future of motor trucks at home 
have equal force abroad. In fact they have even 
greater force, for the war has done more to 
upset transportation facilities in Europe than 
has been the case here in America. At the same 
time the war has thoroughly demonstrated the 
possibilities of the motor truck. It is no longer 
regarded as an experiment. Therefore, the 
foreign merchant who has learned that he can- 
not depend upon the facilities at hand to trans- 
port his goods.is turning to the motor truck. 





My own prayer to the world is: “Take me 
and do with me what you will.” It is more 
than an invitation—it is a prayer. I speak this 
way because I know that in absolute self- 
abandonment, in being taken and used body, 
mind and soul, I can know the greatest hap- 
piness it is possible for a man to know. 

The people to whom we are most grateful 
are those who raise our standards—who 
awaken in us generous impulses, who enrich 
us with spiritual gifts, and who make us.re- 
solve to express ourselves completely in ser- 
vice to others.—Thomas Dreier. 


U. S$. INVESTING HEAVILY 
IN CANADA 


Americans Showing Faith in 
Neighbor’s Future by 
Huge Loans 


By W. G. Cates 


FLOOD of American dollars is flowing 
into Canada. Careful Canadian estimates 
place the amount of American money in- 

vested in Canada last year at over $300,000,000, 
equal to perhaps 50 per cent. of all the money 
that Uncle Sam had in the Dominion one year 
before the World War began. To-day his total! 
investment is estimated to be at least $1,600,000,- 
000. Thus during the last five years American 
money has been going into the Dominion at the 
rate of $200,000,000 a year. 

Public attention has been so centered on loans 
to Allied governments across the seas that prob- 
ably few have realized how much Americans 
have actually been putting into Canada. In 
round figures, the Federal Government has 
loaned $10,000,000,000 to the Allies; and while 
this has been going on private interests have 
placed north of the international boundary line 
an amount equal to one-tenth of this. The float- 
ing of the $500,000,000 Franco-British loan was 
regarded as a surprising achievement; but Can- 
ada, in one form or another, has secured twice 
this amount from the United States during the 
last five years, reflecting the faith of the Ameri- 
can investor in the Dominion. 

It is impossible to get exact figures; but the 
best estimates available classify the investments 
during 1919 as follows: 


Government loans ............... $175,000,000 
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Western Canada farm, timber and 
mineral properties ............. 25,000,000 
Of the $175,000,000 credited to Government 

loans about $100,000,000 was for refunding 

operations, leaving the amount of new capital at 
somewhat over $200,000,000. 

Carefully compiled estimates of the aggregate 
investment of American capital in Canada classi- 
fy it as follows: Branch distributing plants, 
$350,000,000; government, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds, $800.000.000; insurance com- 
panies assets, $125,000,000; British Columbia 
land, timber and mineral properties, $200,000,- 
000; Prairie Provinces’ investments, $80,000,- 
000; miscellaneous holdings, $30,000,000. In ad- 
dition to these there is undoubtedly a very large 
sum in the form of Canadian securities unloaded 
by British investors since 1914 and bought up 
by Americans. It is impossible to say how much 
this represents, but it is known that it runs up 
into very large figures. These will now be very 
largely increased ; for while the rate of exchange 
makes it very profitable for British and continen- 
tal investors to sell in America, Canadian finan- 
cial interests have placed effectual barriers in the 
way of the taking of these securities into Canada. 

Up until the outbreak of the war, Great 
Britain had been Canada’s chief financial backer. 
John Bull was an unfailing friend. There was 
a time not so very long ago, when, if the Finance 
Minister of the Dominion wanted a loan of $25,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000, he never thought of ap- 
plying to any other place’ than London for it. 
Tohn Bull bought almost all of the government 
bonds that were offered; bought heavily also of 
railway securities, and, in general, put money 


out so generously that seven years ago Sir. 


George Parish estimated that he had invested 

nearly $2,500,000,000 in Canada. In so far as 

the buying of securities is concerned, even so 

late as ten years ago he showed much more faith 
(Continued on page 447) 
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HOW TO INSTALL EDUCATION CLASSES 


HE failure of the educational program in 

a number of concerns can be attributed 

to the fact that the employees themselves 
had little or no hand in formulating the plans 
or in carrying them out. After preparing the 
program, the executives, in effect, said: “Here 
it is—our educational plan which we have pre- 
pared with so much care. It’s going to do you 
a lot of good. Come and take it.” This shows 
lack of understanding of human nature. The 
psychology is wrong. 

The best instrument for promoting educational 
activities is the employee club. Give the em- 
ployees an opportunity to show you what they 
can do and I am sure the results will both 
surprise and please you. Of course, a certain 
amount of direction is desirable. But so far as 
possible let the workers themselves, through a 
carefully-selected educational committee, plan 
and run the classes. At best, studying or at- 
tending classes often gets tiresome—is often 
like taking so much medicine. If the workers 
prescribe their own educational medicine they 
are very much more likely to take it without 
a frown. 

Responsibilities Develop Initiative 

In a previous article I referred to the fact 
that one great banker, who understood these 
facts very clearly, gave $100,000 to his em- 
ployees’ club. He could have spent this money 
on efficiency plans or reorganization work, but 
he evidently felt that the problems with which 
his growing institution was confronted were 
fundamentally problems of a personnel nature, 
and that by placing this sum of money in the 
hands of his employees he could encourage ac- 
tivities which would increase spirit, promote loy- 
alty, develop initiative, and thus automatically 
solve many of his other problems. 

It has often been noted that those college 
students who do things, who have responsibilities 
placed upon their shoulders, who have to use 
their brains in accomplishing practical things, 
whether it is managing a baseball team or getting 
up a play, are the ones who seem to profit most 
by a college career. And so, while the purpose 
of this article is to set forth the direct benefits 
of certain club activities, in passing it might be 
said that the indirect benefits are quite important. 
The practice had by club officials and members 
in initiating and putting through their own plans 
and programs proves a stimulant to better and 
more efficient work. The creative ability, having 
found an outlet in club affairs, turns its atten- 
tion, perhaps unconsciously, to the daily duties. 
The initiative faculty, long dulled and deadened 
by the routine of the work, has been brought 
to life again by some comparatively small side 
activity. The result is that new thought, new 
life, is injected into the work itself. 

It would be a mistake to assume that an asso- 
ciation of the employees of an institution is de- 
pendent upon a large endowment fund, or that 
such an association cannot function admirably 
and effectively without a substantial financial 
backing. It can. But the above instance is 
cited both because it illustrates the genuine faith 
of one executive in the employee club idea, and 
because the large endowment placed at the dis- 
posal of the employees has made possible the 
inauguration of a program some phases of which 
we can well afford to study as a model. 

With reference to membership, an important 
point to note is that both officers and clerks 
are eligible on exactly the same basis. The only 
distinction is that officers of the bank are not 
eligible to elective offices, which consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer, and nine governors—all elected by popular 
vote once a year. 

Following are the principal standing commit- 
tees, together with the total membership of each. 


Efforts Such as Here Outlined 
Repay Both Employers 
and Employees 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director “Forbes” Personnel Development Service 


In theory the president selects the personnel of 
each committee, but in practice the chairman 
(with the exception of the educational) has the 
privilege of suggesting whom he would like to 
have serve. 


Committees Membership 
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The stated object of the club is “The advance- 
ment of its members along educational lines, 
the mutual benefit to be derived from the social 
intercourse of the members with one another, 
and the promotion of the spirit of cordiality 
and fraternity among the men and women who 
are associated in business each day.” 

It will be noted that the educational objective 
occupies the place of prominence. In this article 
I wish to show how it is that the general edu- 
cational and training activities of the institution 
are conducted under the auspices of the em- 
ployees’ club. I can heartily recommend that 
a similar plan be adopted in concerns desiring 
to institute an educational program. 

Aside from the actual knowledge gained from 
the facilities for study provided by educational 
classes, the attendance upon various classes is 
perhaps the greatest single factor in promoting 
a spirit of cordiality and fraternity among the 
men and women who are associated in business 
daily. This is true in spite of the fact that 
monthly meetings, special entertainments, and 
social functions are held periodically throughout 
the year. No one, of course, would advocate 
that the educational classes entirely supercede 
the activities fostered by the entertainment and 
similar committees; but it is a fact that partici- 
pation in the educational program has social in- 
fluence hardly less important than the incentive 
to self-improvement. The educational class 
rooms are a daily meeting place. There, seekers 
after knowledge rub elbows in an atmosphere 
that is distinctly cultural and elevating. There, 
employees really become acquainted. There is 
nothing superficial about this intercourse. Abil- 
ity, worth, ambition stand clearly revealed in 
each student-employee. 


Employees Anxious to Attend Classes 


The educational committee is one of the three 
committees on which officers of the bank serve. 
The other two are investment and auditing. 
The matters dealt with in each case are such as 
to make it advisable to make use of the larger 
experience and maturer judgment possessed by 
men occupying official positions. The function 
of the officers on these committees is largely 
advisory. 

With regard to the educational committee, 
however, there is additional reason for includ- 
ing bank officers in the membership. Theoreti- 
cally, the educational program is by, of and for 
the employees themselves. The classes are theirs, 


the money to run them is theirs, and the com- 
mittee in charge is largely made up of their own 
number. But as the bank itself provides a paid 
educational director, with adequate staff and 
quarters, the officials have felt that they are 
not going too far to insist (the phrase “strongly 
urge” is used) that the employees take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities afforded. So the 
presence of at least one officer on the committee 
as the official representative of the bank lends 
authoritative tone to the rules, passed by the 
committee, governing participation .on the part 
of the employees in the educational activities. 

Never at any time are employees told they 
MUST attend classes. It can be said to the 
credit of most of the employees that no such 
“club” is needed. There is an almost universal 
eagerness to take part. But where pressure is 
brought to bear it is done indirectly—by far the 
most effective method. How this is done can 
best be illustrated in the following manner. 

John Jones is an applicant for a position. The 
employment manager likes his looks and decides 
to offer him a place. But before doing so he 
shows Jones the schedule of classes. “You will 
be expected to attend one or more of these 
classes,” the employment manager tells him. 
If Jones looks pleased and likes the idea, he 
is assured of a place. If he doesn’t—well, many 
an applicant has been turned down without know- 
ing just why. 

Unappreciative Workers Dropped 

A day or two after Jones enters he receives 
a notice from the educational department in- 
viting him to call and enroll in a class. (There 
are well-advised rules prescribing the classes 
which a particular employee may enter—age, 
position occupied and previous education being 
the chief considerations.) If Jones calls, well 
and good. If not, he gets a second invitation 
calling attention to the fact that his educational 
activities are a part of his official record, and 
that salary increases and promotions are based 
partly upon educational performance. If this 
doesn’t get him, his department head has a little 
talk with him. If he is still obdurate, he is 
asked to come before the educational committee 
and show good reason for not enrolling. If 
he doesn’t show good reason, the chief clerk is 
notified and it is suggested to Jones that it might 
be well for him to seek employment elsewhere. 

Over a period of several years there is only 
one case on record of an employee having to 
be dismissed for a reason of this kind. Un- 
questionably, some employees resign of their 
own accord because they cannot bring them- 
selves to a proper appreciation of the educa- 
tional privileges. But almost without excep- 
tion it has been found that such persons are 
inefficient workers. Indeed, so close is the 
parallel between faithfulness in class attendance 
(not necessarily grades) and efficiency in bank 
work that the officials feel they are thoroughly 
warranted in adopting the measure outlined 
above, though, as stated, there has been prac- 
tically no necessity for their extreme application. 

Accurate attendance records are kept. To save 
time and to avoid the possibility of errors, each 
member of the class writes his own name upon 
the attendance sheets—a white sheet if he is on 
time, a blue one if late. The secretary takes up 
the white sheet, of course, as soon as the class 
starts. If an employee is prevented from attend- 
ing because of work he sends to the educational 
department his excuse, signed or O. K.’d by the 
department head. Such absence is not charged 
against him. If no excuse of this kind is sent 
in, and if the employee’s absence is not caused 
by sickness, he is charged with an inexcusable 
absence, 

After three or four consecutive absences a 

(Continued on page 452) 
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WHAT ELECTIONS DO TO BUSINESS 


HAT effect will the presidential election 
have upon business? 

There is a rather general belief that 
elections are depressing to business and disturb- 
ing to the stock market; and in some cases this 
has been true. Especially was it so in 1896, 
1892 and 1884. But in the majority of election 
years business has been prosperous; and even 
in times of depression, business conditions ap- 
parently influenced the election more than the 
latter influenced business. 

The subject is most easily studied through a 
glance at the actual history of election years, 
and the facts may well be tersely enumerated 
in the following order: 

Date. — Successful Candidate. — Plurality.— 
Business Issue, if any—General Business Con- 
ditions—Action of Stock Market. 

1916—Woodrow Wilson; plurality of 581,941; 
no business issue; war boom going on; bull mar- 
ket in stocks. 

1912—Woodrow Wilson; plurality of 2,173,- 
512; tariff issue; business very prosperous; bull 
market terminated October 5. 

1908—William H. Taft; plurality of 1,269,- 
804; no business issue; business recovering 
rapidly from 1907 panic; great bull market un- 
der way. 

1904—Theodore Roosevelt; plurality of 2,- 
545,515; business recovering slowly from slump 
of 1903-4; a bull market in stocks. 

1900—William McKinley; plurality of 849,- 
790; free silver the issue; general reaction from 
the industrial boom of 1899; stocks heavy but 
not breaking. 

1896—William McKinley; plurality of 601,- 
854; free silver issue; money panic in August 
following Bryan’s Madison Square Garden 
speech; bear movement to August 8, and then 
sustained recovery. 

1892—Grover Cleveland; plurality of 380,810; 
tariff the issue; business fabric unsound and 
tottering because of silver inflation and of gen- 
eral financial boom of 1890; beginnings of great 
bear movement in stocks. 

1888—Benjamin Harrison elected; his op- 
ponent, Grover Cleveland, had a plurality of 
98,017; free trade the issue; a year of moderate 
prosperity; stocks declined until April 2, when 
the Mills Bill, a radical free trade measure, was 
reported to the House, and then steadily re- 
covered. 


Few Elections Affect Stock Market 


1884—-Grover Cleveland; plurality of 62,683; 
no business issue; a year of panic and depression 
following the Ward and Marine banks failures 
in May; bear movement terminated in June and 
steady recovery followed. 

1880—James A. Garfield; plurality of 7,018; 
no business issue; the mushroom boom of 1879- 
1880 reached its climax about midsummer 1880; 
a big bull movement terminated in December, 


1876—Rutherford B. Hayes; his opponent, 
Samuel J. Tilden, received a plurality of 250,935; 
no business issues; a year of business depression 
following the panic of 1873; the great bear 
— in stocks did not terminate until June, 

1872—Ulysses S. Grant; plurality 762,991; no 
business issues ; general business was on the crest 
of the reconstruction boom, and so inflated as to 
lead to the panic of the following year; stocks 
were heavy most of the time but moved up 
sharply in October and November, and then 
began to decline. 

1868—Ulysses S. Grant; plurality 305,456; no 
business issues; general business was just 
recovering from the trade reaction of 1867, which 
was due to the loss of the war business; stocks 
moved upward from April, 1867, until January, 
1869, when a bear movement began. 


Business Affects Elections More 
Than Elections Affect 
Trade and Stocks 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


By business issues we here mean political is- 
sues so affecting business that the prosperity of 
the country was more or less involved in the 
result of the election. The fact that the candi- 
date receiving the plurality of votes was de- 
feated in two instances is due to our electoral 
college system under which the successful can- 
didate may or may not be the true choice of the 
majority of the people. 

About the only business issues that have ever 
played an important part in presidential elec- 
tions are: Slavery, tariff, trusts, and currency. 
Before the Civil War slavery was an important 








CONCLUSIONS 


Business men and security holders need 
not be in the least worried because a presi- 
dential election is coming. Business pros- 
perity and stock market movements are not 
at all influenced by such elections. The 
question is whether important business 
issues or economic problems will be dragged 
into the campaign. Probably they will not 
be, because it is to the interest of the poli- 
ticians to keep them out; but if they should 
be dragged in, finance and trade would 
doubtless feel the depressing effects. A 
business depression this year would make 
Republican votes, whereas general and 
marked prosperity would make Democratic 
votes. 








business issue, because the industrial system of 
the South depended upon it, while that of the 
North was continuously injured by it. 

Monetary questions, although they occupied 
much of the time of Congress for forty years 
after the Civil War, never became a partisan 
election issue until 1896. The silver inflation 
laws which were the chief causes of the panics 
of 1893 and 1896 were enacted by non-partisan 
votes; but in the latter year the two parties took 
sides on the question. 

Tariff has been a really important business 
issue in several elections. Its importance lies 
in the fact that our tariff laws greatly influence 
the profits of manufacturing and industrial com- 
panies, and thereby considerably affect the pros- 
perity of the nation. Trust questions have 
never been an avowed political issue in any 
presidential election; but underneath the surface 
they were an issue in both 1908 and 1912. In 
1908 Mr. Taft stood in the opinion of business 
men for moderation in the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward Big Business; and in 1912 Mr. 
Roosevelt was in the opinion of a-great mass 
of people, including the trusts themselves, an 
anti-trust candidate. 

Aside from these three we have not experi- 
enced any important business issues in presi- 
dential elections. Labor questions have never 
become a presidential issue. 

For several decades there was great popular 

opposition to some of the policies of the rail- 
roads ; but still the politicians succeeded in keep- 
ing railroad questions out of presidential cam- 
paigns. 
- If, therefore, tariff, trusts, currency and 
railroads can be kept out of politics this year, 
there is no reason to suppose that the election 
will have any direct relation to either business or 
the stock market. 


Stock prices in their broad movements respond 
to two, and only two, factors. One is changes in 
their earning power, including herein all in- 
fluences which work such changes; and the other 
is changes in the supply of, or demand for, the 
stocks themselves, including herein all influences 
affecting this supply and demand. Hence a 
political issue, in order to be related to the stock 
market at all, must have a bearing upon the 
earnings of stocks, or upon the demand for them. 
Their earning power is a question of the profits 
of corporations, and the demand for stocks rises 
and falls with the prosperity of the country. 

Of course all political issues, however insigni- 
ficant they may be, are represented by the 
politicians to be vital; but one need not be im- 
pressed with these representations. In every 
case the practical question is whether the differ- 
ences in the economic policies of the two parties 
would actually increase or diminish the profits 
of any great industry, or any large class of 
people. The universal rule is that the politicians 
endeavor to keep vital business issues out of 
presidential campaigns, because nearly all public 
men are afraid of such issues. The success of 
the politician in the typical case depends both 
upon the campaign contribution of the wealthy, 
and upon the votes of the masses; and any busi- 
ness issue that threatens to create a class feeling 
is hated and feared like poison. 

Politicians Avoid Business Issues 

For these reasons the presumption always is 
that business issues, except the tariff, will be kept 
out of politics, and that the fluctuations of the 
general prosperity and of the stock and bond 
markets will not be influenced by the election of 
a president. It is only in the few exceptional 
cases that such issues have been forced into the 
campaign by strong popular feeling, or by some 
politician with more vigor than discretion. 
Andrew Jackson ran on a business issue, op- 
position to the National Bank, and won. William 
J. Bryan ran on a business issue, free coinage of 
silver, and has been defeated by it every four 
years more or less. Mr. Roosevelt stood in the 
popular imagination for a business issue, anti- 
trust policies, and was defeated. 

Andrew Jackson remains about the only presi- 
dential candidate in the history of the United 
States who ever made a success of running on a 
business issue other than the tariff. Mr. Bryan 
came pretty near making a success of it; and 
had the 1896 election taken place in July or 
August instead of November, at least one orator 
would have broken into the presidency. But 
just after he had proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the Almighty had tied wheat and 
silver together for all eternity, wheat inconsider- 
ately rose from 643% in August to 87% in 
November, while silver kept right on going down. 

As to the stock market, it has no traceable 
relation whatsoever to presidential campaigns. 
Its relation is to what we have here called “busi- 
ness issues,” and if these are kept out of politics 
the election has no more to do with the stock 
market than it has to do with the crops or the 
weather. Indeed, we have had every conceivable 
kind of a stock market ‘in presidential years. 
There have been Republican panics and Demo- 
cratic panics ; and bull movements and bear move- 
ments have been both Republican and Demo- 
cratic. Grant’s election in 1872 was followed by 
a great panic; Cleveland’s election in 1884 by a 
bull movement ; Cleveland’s election in 1892 by a 
great panic; and McKinley’s election in 1896 by 
a bull movement. 

In presidential years the stock market does just 
what it does in all other years. It responds to 
the rise and fall of the general prosperity, and 
refuses to take notice of such political ques- 
tions as do not influence prices ard profits. But 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Pictures of Current Interest 
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© International Film Service 

A young American and his family, on a 
visit to England, unable to secure housing 
accommodations in or near London, boughi 

. two covered carts and a tent and set up 
housekeeping. One cart is used as a 
kitchen and the other as a bedroom. The 
tent serves as a dining room. The photo 
shows the mother and her young son leav- 
ing “camp” to fetch the day’s water supply. 
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© Keystone View 


(Right) Harry J. Choucherie, who has just risen from the position of head 
porter of the Hotel McAlpin to that of lessee of the Colonial Hotel, New 
York. The lease runs for fifteen years at, it ts said, an annual rental of 
$250,000. Mr. Choucherie declares that what a man wants to be he can be, 
and as his ambition was always to be a hotel owner, he has now realized it. 
However, he declares he will not be content to remain in this position; his 

aim now is to have a “big” hotel, as he terms it. 
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© International Film Service 


Is this sugar-cured ham worth $25? 
Robert H. Mainzer, New York broker, says 
“No.” Some time ago his wife purchased 
among other things a ham at the Reuben 
Pure Food Company, New York. A bill 
came for $25. Mr. Mainzer deducted $11 
and paid $14. The case came to court 
where it took the jury only ten minutes 
to decide in favor of Mr. Mainzer. 











© internutional kiim Service 
This motor truck, equipped with a newly-invented turning gear, is in use in a London railway station. 
The device, which is operated from the driver's seat, enables the truck to be turned in its own length. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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It is a loss of time, thought, and strength to 
‘speculate at the expense of the needs of the hour. 
I have always sought to do my work according 
to the formula “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” When one philosophizes too much 
on the consequences of the act one thinks he 
ought to perform, one loses one’s footing, also 
one’s strength—Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France. 


x * * 
Only small fish travel in shoals.—Roycroft. 
ee * 


A most ridiculous incident came to my atten- 
tion not long since; a carpenter going from one 
job to another was laboriously pushing his bicycle 
and when asked why he did not ride he said 
it was against the union rules to ride from one 
job to another because that saved too much 
time and would therefore tend to deprive another 
man of a job. He had the bicycle with him 
because when he left his work in the evening 
he wanted to get home as quickly as possible. 
This is economic insanity—Samuel Crowther. 

“2s 4 


There is a vast difference between the divine 
discontent which drives men onward to con- 
structive work—the kind of discontent which 
has made America—and the imported variety 
which preaches tearing down. 

The greatest wealth which any nation pos- 
sesses is not its mines, its agricultural products, 
its merchandising ability or its factories. It is 
the latent capacity of its individuals. 

The Swiss are a brilliant example of a nation 
which has marketed this asset. ‘They take cot- 
ton thread bought from this country at a few 
cents a pound and convert it into lace worth 
$2,000 a pound. A block of wood worth ten 
cents becomes, under their transformation, a 
carving worth a hundred dollars—Printer’s Ink. 

, . oe 

“Thoughts are the Masters and the Thinkers 

are the doers.”—Confucius. 
“i =. 


Let us show, not merely in great crises, but 
in every day affairs of life, qualities of practical 
intelligence, of hardihood and endurance, and 
above all the power of devotion to a lofty ideal. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* * * 

Envy provides the mud that failure throws at 
success.—N. Y.°Globe. 

* * * 


It Pays to Read the Bible 


The fact that the Standard Oil Company has 
discovered oil and is operating wells in Egypt 
is generally known, but its reason for going to 
that ancient land to look for oil is probably not 
so well known. It is asserted that the atten- 
tion of someone connected with the company 
was attracted by the statement in Exodus 2:3 
that the ark of bulrushes that the mother of 
Moses made for her child was “daubed with 
slime and with pitch.” Reasoning that where 
there was pitch there was oil and if there ever 
was oil in Egypt it was probably still there, the 
company sent out Charles Whitshott, its geologist 
and oil expert, to make investigations, with the 
result that oil was discovered. Three wells are 
now in operation and others are to be opened. 
—The Lamp. 


A Practical Utopia 


When people think clearly and act rightly, 
sickness, crime, poverty, superstition and slavery 
of every description shall perish; swords will 
be beaten into plow shares; sanitation will become 
an exact science; reforms will start within the 
individual; minds will be illuminated by love; 
hearts will beat with kindness; friendships will 
be considered sacred; laughter will run rampant; 
responsibility of freedom will be recognized; 
happiness will be the true aim in life; clear con- 
sciences will be as prominent as clean hands; 
judgments will be tempered with mercy; men’s 
word will be their bond; folks will live normal 
lives; public utterances will be truthful; business, 
art and beauty will blend; laws will be reduced 
to a minimum; right will predominate; good will 
appear everywhere and in everything; public 
highways may be traveled in safety; danger will 
be practically eliminated; children will be edu- 
cated as individuals; all schools and churches will 
become community centers; all homes will be 
beautiful, surrounded by flowers, trees and 
shrubbery in abundance; youth will be encour- 
aged, old age respected, and longevity will be 
natural; fathers, mothers, physicians, clergymen 
and lawyers will become teachers, all striving 
for each, and each for all—this, to my mind, 
approximates the ideal society —Joseph J. Lamb. 

a a 


When trouble comes wise men take to their 
work; weak men take to the woods.—Roycroft. 
. es 


In our quiet country village lived the prince 
of get-rich sharks; and his dreams were all of 
pillage and of skinning easy marks. Oh, his 
front was fine and stately, and he was a gorgeous 
gent, and he fooled the suckers greatly with his 
promised 10 per cent. But one morning he was 
missing, with his winning smiles and glad, and 
his name’s become a hissing in our melancholy 
grad. Oh, we do not see him trundle in his 
costly auto now; and he took away a bundle 
that would coke a muley cow. There are threats 
and there is wailing from the suckers old and 
young; talk of lynching and of jailing from the 
come-ons who were stung. Gone the crook who 
did the dishing, and they know not where he 
went ; he is doubtless busy fishing elsewhere with 
his 10 per cent. Oh, I am a doubting Thomas, 
and I smell the scent of cheese, when the get- 
rich fakers promise more than safety guarantees. 
And the wise and cautious banker knows how 
much is safe and sane, and that’s all for which 
I’ll hanker while I have a working brain. Better 
have an income modest, and be sure it’s always 
there, than to paw the sand and sawdust and 
to weep and tear my hair—Walt Mason. 

os 


A thing leading us to a new activity, which 
stands out and of which account is not taken 
generally, is the element of romance in business. 
For us there must be something alluring in enter- 
prise. The idea of turning our coal and iron and 
copper into machines of a thousand kinds that 
can be sent to South America, Africa, and China 
is the newest expression of the American spirit 
of adventure, and it is to be in the immediate 
future the most distinctive evidence of our char- 
acteristic spirit—Franklin K. Lane. 


It is not enough that today the United States 
is the richest, and perhaps the most powerful 
nation. If we want to have real weight and use 
our full influence for peace and humanity in 
the future we must show to the other nations 
of the world, first of all, that we will not 
tolerate mob law here, and that we are able 
to make orderly progress ourselves. We have 
to give a living example of the real spirit and 
discipline of a true democracy. If we want to 
help maintain order and peace abroad, we must 
show them that we can maintain order and peace 
at home.—James Speyer. 

.. * 

Suppose you always walk on the sunny side 
of the road, notice your neighbor’s roses, say 
a cheery “Good Morning” to the station porter, 
look up at the sky a bit, think of pleasant things 
—in short, consciously train yourself to see life 
through the eyes of an optimism that has for 
its basis an unswerving faith in a kindly Provi- 
dence and life’s universal tendency towards the 
greatest good? You would find that even the 
tube and the scramble for the bus wouldn’t dis- 
turb your equilibrium. One contracts the happi- 
ness habit as easily as any other habit. 

1 know dozens of people whose lives are full 
of irritating things, dreary things, grey things, 
and they still manage to get the right perspective 
of life, to perceive the good in little common- 
place things—that good which is the very essence 
of simple happiness. 

If you start the day in the right spirit with a 
calm, hopeful outlook, the day will go passing 
well with you. Start the day in an ill humor 
and Fate will follow suit—E. E. Mannin. 

“2. te. 

It is true that nothing can fill the place in 
the preparation for life that instruction during 
youth provides. But, after all, this schooling 
of youth is but a means to an end. Its aim 
is not so much to provide items of knowledge 
to be treasured up and specifically applied in 
later years as to initiate a process of emancipa- 
tion from the bonds of the ignorant incapacity 
which prevent development, and so to render 
possible an advance through later life towards 
real freedom of the spirit—Lord Haldane. 

‘:  » 


I want an Industrial Democracy, but we 
are not going to get one until we have an 


Industrious Democracy. — Vice - President 
Thomas R. Marshall. 
fe ee 


LAUGH! 


B UILD for yourself a strong box, 
Fashion each part with care; 
Fit it with hasp and padlock, 
Put all your troubles there. 
Hide therein all your failures, 
And each bitter cup you quaff, 
Lock all your heartaches within it, 
Then—-sit on the lid- and laugh. 


Tell no one of its contents; 
Never its secrets share; 

Drop in your cares and worries, 
Keep them for ever there, 

Hide them from sight so completely, 
The world will never dream half. 

Fasten the top down securely, 
Then—sit on the lid and laugh. 
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“POOR DEVIL” FROM BOONEVILLE TALKS 


This breezy article comes from “a poor devil” 
in Booneville, Ark., as he describes himself. 
He’s editor of Booneville’s organ of. light and 
literature, I’m told. His economics would not 
be rated Ar at Lloyds by a tribunal of sages— 
but he has a slant on life and railroads and con- 
tentedness that you will probably agree with cor- 
dially. In this publication we often get wealthy 
men to give their views on business, money, work, 
success, etc. It is sort of refreshing, therefore, 
to let “a poor devil” from Booneville present his 
views. We may not agree with all of his eco- 
nomic reasoning—particularly with reference to 
the value of luxury-loving, high-flying sons of 
rich men—but at least his heart stuff, his senti- 
ment, his philosophy of happiness has a “couthy” 
appeal. 


HE brilliant color of beautiful red rose is 
free to all who will look and its aroma is 
enjoyed without cost by all who come near. 

Only those who own flower gardens and keep 
them shut out from the world are robbing them- 
selves of the sweet satisfaction of seeing the 
pleasure imparted to others, happily, the ambi- 
tion of nearly all who own such gardens is to 
allow as many as possible to see and enjoy them. 

If we will look for the truth, we will see that 
those who own capital are pretty much the same 
way. 

Only the miser keeps his money where it is 
not used by countless thousands. The more who 
use it, the more are supported by it and the 
greater the income to the owner, who takes the 
profits and enlarges his enterprise so that more 
thousands may be fed while he labors and sweats 
to make himself and others prosperous, he re- 
ceiving nothing personally except his board, 
lodging, and clothes. 

Wealth is the “Endless Chain” from which 
many are supported, and it matters not who 
controls it, or wealth may be likened to a flow- 
ing fountain from which millions sip. 


Unbiased and Unprejudiced View 


The water of the Mississippi is owned by the 
government, but it is water still and is used in 
millions of ways by whosoever will. 

If we could see this as it is, we would never 
be discontented on account of distribution of 
capital. 

Men and women of all stations in life, I want 
to talk to you. Lay aside prejudice and envy 
for a few minutes and let us consider. 

“Oh,” you may say, “this is a capitalist that 
wants té preach a sermon to us on capitalistic 
righteousness.” 

No, I am a poor devil. 

I have been raised away from wealth, have 
never enjoyed its environments, and have cussed 
and raved against it, but have reached the idea 
I want to present through years of thought, 
always away from the influences of wealth. 

That is where the trouble lies. Most of the 
published arguments in favor of capital are made 
by the rich, and in spite of all they can do, it 
is hard for them to keep their conceit out of 
their argument. It is natural for the rich to 
be conceited; while many of them do not realize 
it, they just can’t help it. But the fault does 
not lie with the rich alone. Those who have 
not made a financial success often get sore on 
the world and are equally as conceited as the 
rich. . 

The storm of abuse between these two factions 
keeps the world blinded to the true situation. 

Great wealth is a blessing to the poor where 
the owners thereof spend their money freely. 


He Discourses on Rich Men’s 
Sons, Railroads, Life, Liv- 
ing and Contentment 


By Leon Westmoreland 


Booneville, Ark. 


Yet that is the very class that so many of us 
hate. You see an idle son of a rich man spin- 
ning around in fine cars, eating the finest lunches, 
wearing the finest clothes, with a corps of serv- 
ants to wait upon him, and you envy him, 

You should thank the Lord! 

Look at the hundreds he gives employment, 
to, whereas, if he was close and stingy and a 
hard worker, what would be the result? His 
work would be in competition with yours and 
every other busy man, and hundreds of auto 
makers, servants, waiters, etc., would be out of 
a job. 

The money only runs through him or runs 
over him as the waters flow over the Niagara 


Falls. 
Railroads Owned by Masses 


For instance, let us take the railroads. We 
cuss them most. We cuss them as owned by 
the wealthy of the country, when the truth is 
that they are owned by thousands in every sta- 
tion in life from one end of the country to the 
other, and their stocks and bonds are sold over 
the country like so many eggs or chickens. But 
that is not the main point. 

It doesn’t make any difference who owns them 
just so they are in operation, and the more pros- 
perous they are the better for mankind. 

To illustrate, let us take the Great Northern 
railroad during the late James J. Hill’s admini- 
stration. 

Not long before he died his income was esti- 
mated to be $400 per hour for ten hours a day, 
or a million a year. 

About the same time this road employed 58,000 
hands, and the labor of these perhaps fed and 
clothed 200,000 souls. 

This was the employment directly. 
it do indirectly? 

Somebody had to provide food for these 200,- 
000, and the farmers of the South had to raise 
cotton, shepherds on a thousand hills raised wool 
to make clothing, hatmakers had to maké hats, 
the shoemaker, the stockman, the butcher, the 
electrician and thousands of others had to work 
to keep them going. 

That is not all. 

These farmers, shepherds, hatmakers, stock- 
men, shoemakers, butchers, etc., had to be fed 
and clothed, and those who fed and clothed them 
had to be fed and clothed, and those who fed and 
clothed them had in turn to be fed and clothed 
and so on and on goes the endless chain. 

That is not all yet. 

Along the route of the railroad new farms 
were cleared; virgin timber that had swayed to 
and fro in the forest for hundreds of years un- 
touched by the woodmen’s ax were felled; new 
stores sprang up; factories began to hum where 
once only wild animals roamed; and each person 
who took part in this great development had 
to be fed and clothed, and away we go on an- 
other endless chain. 

What did it matter if James J. Hill was mak- 
ing his million a year? What did he do with 
the money? 

He simply extended his road or some of his 
family spent a part of it. It made no difference 
what he did with it as long as he did not put 
it in his sock and keep it there. 

The result would have been the same if all the 
employees had gotten all of it and contributed a 


What did 


few cents per day to a fund to be used to extend 
the operation of the road each year. 

I only mention Mr. Hill because I always 
looked upon him as an ideal; the same may be 
said of most rich men in the railway business. 
I mention the railway industry only because it 
is perhaps the most widely known of any; the 
same thing may be said of other industries. 

Going further into the railway business, we 
may say that the profits each year are small, 
but it would be much better for the country at 
large if they were larger. 

Show me a prosperous railroad, and I will 
show you a prosperous people living along its 
line. Let a railway system pay a large dividend 
and it makes thousands want to invest in it, the 
money pours in, and the line is extended and 
another endless chain is started, another fountain 
begins to flow from which all may drink who 
will. 

We all cannot be rich, and when you see the 
rich spending money lavishly, look past them 
to the ones that are benefited by their extrava- 
gance. When you see the rich pass in fine 
limousines look past them to the auto workers 
and think where the real benefit goes. 

Then, to quiet your unrestful disposition still 
further, consider that the rich are no happier 
than the poor. 

Go out among the mountains to a log hut and 
watch the smoke curl from the stick and dirt 
chimney and disappear in the mist that gathers 
around the rugged clifts, and see the mountaineer 
return from a distant town. Watch him alight 
from his cart and present to his children a ten 
cent Jews’ harp, and watch the radiant smiles 
sparkle over their faces and see the real results 
of exultant joy. 


Money Not Key to Happiness 


Then go to the city among the richest sections 
and see a father return home with a $10,000 
piano and watch the children smile, and see which 
is the happier. 

Then look over the statistics and see in which 
class suicide is most common. That will show 
where happiness is most often found. 

Of course, most of us want to be rich. That 
is an ambition that leads us on. It is not human 
nature that we should be content; but while we 
are not content, we should be happy and not 
worry our friends and loved ones around us by 
cursing the rest of the world, especially those 
who have had better success financially than we. 

And don’t forget this. It is not everyone that 
has made a success financially that has succeeded 
in life. Some of the most successful people that 
ever lived have never been out of debt. 

Let this be your only question. Have I been 
of service to my fellow man? 

Don’t let money-making be your only ambition. 
Make money if yéu can; but if you fail do not 
make those around you miserable by grumbling 
about those who have. 

Don’t kick about money-makers and hinder 
them from making it, but try to get in on the 
endless chain it forms and get some of the 
benefits. 

Don’t try to stop the spring at the head of 
the fountain, but get out into the flowing waters 
of the stream and use it for you and yours. 

Look upon those who head great industries 
as servants managing great enterprises for you 
and yours and others, from which they can get 
only their board and lodging and clothes. 

Look at it as it is, in its true light, and there 
won’t be any more unrest. 

Think about it, dream about it, and pray about 
it, quit howling and get in the game, and you 
will be happier and make those around you more 
comfortable. 
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even though business is not influenced by elec-- 
tions, elections are very much influenced by the 
condition of business. The voters throughout all 
time have been taught that their financial welfare 
depends upon the government and its policies; 
and in consequence of this teaching they in- 
variably blame the party in power for any busi- 
ness depression. Not all of them do so, of 
course ; but enough of them hold the Administra- 
tion responsible for the prosperity of the nation, 
so that a depression invariably hurts the party 
in power. 

Every presidential election which has ever oc- 
curred in a time of real business depression has 
been marked by a heavy loss of votes for the 
party in power; and there have been quite a 
number of such elections. They occurred in 1880 
1824, 1840, 1860, 1876, 1884, 1896, and 1908. 
In all of these instances, except 1876 and 1908, 
the party in power was turned out, partly in con- 
sequence of being blamed for the depression of 
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business. Even in these two instances the party 
out of power made big gains in votes. Mr. 
Tilden in 1876 made a gain of 1,013,942 votes, 
but was counted out in the electoral college. Mr. 
Bryan in 1908 did not receive a plurality; but he 
gained so many votes as compared with 1904 
that the Republican plurality was reduced by 
1,275,711 votes. 


Unpopularity of War Candidates 


Experience clearly indicates, therefore, that 
we may rely upon the principle that a business 
depression occurring or continuing during elec- 
tion years makes votes against the party in power. 

Another point which, although aside from our 
subject, is worthy of notice is that the supposed 
popularity of war parties and war candidates is 
mostly imaginary. Notwithstanding the high 
esteem in which Abraham Lincoln was held, his 
1864 plurality substantially diminished. It was 
equivalent to only 9.88 per cent. of the popular 





vote of the North alone, whereas his 18060 
plurality was equivalent to 10.47 per cent. of the 
aggregate popular vote of both North and South. 

True, General Grant in 1872 received a big 
plurality ; but it was due directly to the Northern 
control of the Southern states during the re- 
construction era. Owing to the negro vote, 
Grant carried seven states of the solid South, 
wherein he was bitterly hated by the white 
population. His 1868 plurality was small as 
compared with those of previous presidents ; and 
James A. Garfield, who was posed as a war hero, 
received almost no plurality at all. William 
Henry Harrison and Zachary Tayor, who were 
also posed as war heroes, received small pluralities 
even for their times. In other countries thé 
same dislike of war parties has been exhibited 
in elections. Napoleon, for example, won his 
greatest victory at the polls in an election wherein 
he posed as the advocate of peace and internal 
development. 


HOW HOLLAND EMPLOYER SIZES US UP 


As a member of the First International Labor 
Conference, recently held in Washington, J. A. 
E. Verkade, representing Holland, had unusual 
opportunity to study the American labor situa- 
tion at first hand. While passing through New 
York on his tour of inspection of American 
industrial plants, Mr. Verkade dropped in to 
discuss conditions with the editor of “Forbes.” 
He promised to write us a short article on his 
return home setting forth his views and impres- 
sions gained during his stay. What he says is 
illuminating. 


N coming home to my native country, I 
QO wish to thank you for the conversation 

you allowed me and which ‘has been a 
great help to me in restarting my daily routine. 

I promised to write and tell you what had 
struck me most, in the relation between workers 
and employers on your side, and I am most will- 
ing to do so, hoping that my views may be of 
some help to employers in your country. 

One of the first questions my friend and I 
asked each other when we met on the S. S. Rot- 
terdam, going home, was: “What do you think 
of America?” 

The answer was: “It is in a way the most 
conservative country we ever visited.” 

This needs an explanation. When we said 
conservative, we meant, as to the economic point 
of view—both of us were delighted with the 
mechanical side of American life. 

The continental mind is trained in a different 
way, and is more apt to contemplate than the 
specialized mind of the average American. 
Through the poverty of many of his ancestors, 
all his thoughts have been centred on his work, 
how to do it to perfection, and on how to get 
a good living. 

All the weeks I stayed in America, I con- 
tinually met people who showed they had never 
given thought to the relation between workers 
and employers, and who were hard to convince 
that it was to their advantage to cultivate cor- 
dial relations, that it not only paid, but that in 
these days it was essential. 

The best sign of conservatism could be ob- 
tained by speaking of the Reds. Fear over these 
was prominent among those who possessed some 
capital, and were living on the fat of the land 
without contributing anything to the general 
welfare. 

Those of us who have watched and gone 
through all the stages of Socialism know that 
through all times these “isms” have existed, and 
that they have contributed in no small extent 
to the better circumstances under which we are 
living. Study their theories, and you will not 
be afraid any longer! 

Fancy a continental statesman getting up in 
parliament to say that, in a meeting like the first 


How Trouble Between Com- 
panies and Workers Could 
Be Avoided in U. S. 


By J. A. E. Verkade 


Zaandam, Holland 


International Lahor Conference, there were too 
many reds, or individuals of socialistic ten- 
dencies, and that, therefore, the whole con- 
ference should be deported! I wish Senator 
Sherman had seen the faces of the members; 
they would have thought it a huge joke! And 
that, when you are a guest of a nation! I met, 
however, quite a number of people who entirely 
agreed with him. 

While visiting one of my old friends, he asked 
if I thought he ought to pay his men who were 
idle because of the coal strike. I answered him 
that, as he owned his fortune to a great extent 
to these very same men, I thought he was under 
an obligation to help them, as they were thrown 
out of work through no fault of their own. The 
motto here was: “No work, no pay.” But how 
can you expect your men to take an interest in 
you when you act towards them as you would 
to an utter stranger? 

My friend resolved to pay them. This good 
resolve was rewarded, because the same day 
coal came in. 

Another instance of the same order came to 
my notice while travelling from Chicago to Buf- 
falo by the night train. I was taking we 
with a gentleman I met on the train, and talked 
with him about industrial unrest and suchlike. 
He told me he was an automobile manufacturer, 
and mentioned that one of his friends had to dis- 
charge all his men because of the strike in the 
coal fields. He complained that by doing so his 
friend had lost his best workers. 

I remarked that it would have been safer to 
keep the men going somehow, and to pay them, 
even if it were at a lower rate, as good work- 
manship was scarce, and worth while taking 
care of. 

I got the same answer: “No work, no pay.” 
And I do not think, I was able to convince him 
of the advisability of my suggestion. I wonder 
how long it took his friend to get coal! 

I really have the firm conviction that if the 
ideas which were expressed by even the most 
conservative continental employers at the Labor 
Conference in Washington were those of the 
American employers, there would be no wmdus- 
trial unrest in your country. 

It seems so easy to me to work with men 
whose only aim is to have a decent living, and 
who are willing to talk of the business side of a 
question, as the workers I met seemed all only 
too willing to do. Our side, it is the Party and 


the Organization which are uppermost, and only 
in the last instance the business. 

As an example that this feeling is correct, 
let me give an instance. I went one day to the 
barber in the club where I was staying and we 
had a lively conversation about the labor con- 
ference. 

After quite a lot of unfavorable comment, his 
real feeling came to the top when he said: “No 
one in the street here is interested in leagues of 
nations, labor conferences and suchlike non- 
sense; what we want is a fur coat for our wives, 
a piano for our daughters, and, if possible, a 
motor for our sons.” I quite understand that 
feeling, and America is the country where they 
will get it. 

I have been reading with the greatest interest 
the different schemes put forward in “Forbes” 
to prevent labor trouble. You tell the manufac- 
turers to take more interest in their men, to know 
them all, and to see to it that you are liked, 
because if your men detest or distrust you, there 
is no hope for good relations, etc., etc. This 
will work wonders in your country, I am sure, 
as the mentality of the men is such that they 
will probably appreciate the efforts. But we on 
this side of the Atlantic are too late. MWe should 
have done this twenty years ago, when the or- 
ganizations had not yet the hold on the men to 
the extent they have now. All we do is simply 
to keep the men away from the organization ; 
but the mistake has been that there should have 
been no need for organizations, and if we had 
acted sooner on advice like yours there would 
not have been! 


I will add something else to what I have said. 
If I had been given the chance to stay in your 
country I would certainly have done so. Not 
because-I think that it is easier to make a living 
over there than it is over on this side, but be- 
cause there is more of a friendly spirit among 
the Americans, which makes life ever so much 
more worth while. 

One thing that struck me on coming home was 
the number of set faces I saw which did not 
speak of happiness, but of constant discontent 
and envy of what other people have attained. 
But what are you to expect, when the men are 
told on all sorts of occasions, by those whom 
they have given their confidence, that all has 
been stolen from them, and that there are only 
the few who have all the fun, at their expense? 

In my opinion it is not yet too late to think 
of these matters in your country. Let the manu- 
facturers see to it that they are the people in 
whom the men place their confidence. You can 
not spend too much time in telling them. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. A. E. Verkade. 
Zaandam, Holland. 
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—production in an improperly lighted plant may be 
speeded up as high as 35 per cent by the substitution 
of proper lights and reflectors, says an illumination 
sealer in a recent article. Facts scientifically 
arrived at prove the accuracy of the statement. In 
its direct bearing upon the vital questions of human 
output, correct industrial lighting is as important as 
correct industrial housing. 


To assist industrial managers in promoting production 
through correct ee lighting, ten of America’s 
leading electric lamp manufacturers, after extensive 
investigation, study and experimentation, agreed on a 
standard reflector for general industrial lighting, 
known as the R. L. M. Standard Reflector. This, 
together with a typical R. L. M. Standard Reflector 
installation, is shown above. 


We specialize in the production of lighting equipment 

in keeping with modern lighting standards. Our 

illuminating engineers are at your service. Full 

information will be gladly sent to industrial execu- 

tives or their engineers, contractors or architects. 
Address all communications to Advertising Department 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Sales and Distribution Offices: 
247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 
The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Ltd., London, England 
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HE GETS BIG RESULTS HARMONIOUSLY 


For instance: If Bill Smith or Sam Jones 
was remiss in his duties, or made a costly blun- 
der, he wasn’t fired pointblank, as he deserved. 
- Gray reasoned that it wasn’t entirely the 
man’s fault under the circumstances. He talk- 
ed it over with him and kept him on the job. 
Knowledge of this method spread up and down 
the line. In groups the men talked over how 
Smith had gotten himself into a hole and how 
the “old man” had had him up “on the carpet,” 
‘ talked to him “like a grandmother,” and given 
him another chance. 

The men knew enough of Gray to feel that 
it wasn’t weakness that led him to treat Smith 
or Jones that way. All up and down the right- 
of-way there sprang up a desire to do things 
a little better than necessary for the sake of 
showing the “old man” that they were with 
him. The president’s door was always open 
to any employee, regardless of his position. 
Many a time the men went to him for advice 
or assistance even in personal matters. He was 
a big brother to them all, and his wonderful 
memory for names and faces enabled him to 
take keen delight in greeting nearly every man 
of them by his first name. 

The first part of the equipment to receive at- 
tention from Gray was the motive power. Lo- 
comotives were put in first-class condition and 
kept so. This put heart into the engineers and 
the train crews. They no longer had the feel- 
ing that the equipment they had to work with 
was likely to go back on them at any time. 
Distrust and dissatisfaction slowly dissolved 
and warmed into a high regard for the man 
who did these things—and loyalty to the 
Western Maryland. 


Right Man in Right Place 


His progress mystified those who were 
watching him most closely. You see, a rail- 
road organization is comparable to a military 
organization in its discipline and its nice co- 
ordination of parts. With the right leader at 
the head it slips into a sort of well-oiled, ma- 
chine-like smoothness of operation. 

Gray was the right sort of a leader of men. 
The men sensed it sooner than any one else. 
That was all. 

When it came to getting dollars-and-cents 
results, he showed the same tendency to work 
with what materials there were in the shape 
of main lines, sidings, freight yards, and ter- 
minals. New projects were undertaken only 
where results were practically assured. He 
did not throw good money after bad on the 
Connellsville extension in what would likely 
have been a futile attempt to force it to pro- 
duce net earnings. But he built, with excellent 
judgment as to location on the shores of Balti- 
more harbor, one of the finest grain elevators 
in the country. And the grain started to come 
down from the north over the one-time barren 
line. 

In order to get the right-of-way to the site 
of his own elevator, Gray, with effective diplo- 
macy, put through a piece of condemnation 
work which is still recounted with admiring 
appreciation in railroad circles. Here Gray’s 
personality played a big part. His qualities as 
a mixer, his ability to meet, on their own level, 
the laborer, the business man, or those highest 
in authority in a practical way and with effec- 
tive influence, won the day. These qualities 
Gray developed early in his railroad career. 

The story is told that while he was on the 
’Frisco lines much opposition had been encoun- 
tered in a certain city to an endeavor to put 
through an extensive improvement plan. All 
efforts on the part of the high officials had 
failed, when Gray heard about the situation. 


(Continued from page 433) 


Even though he was then only a traffic man he 
felt that he could accomplish what was de- 
sired. With many misgivings, the president, as 
a last resort, allowed him to try his hand. In 
a surprisingly short time Gray gained the 
necessary corfcessions, mollified the obstruc- 
tionists, and won active support. His per- 
sonality did it. 

In the few years that Carl Gray spent in 
Baltimore as the head of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad he not only won the esteem and 
admiration of the citizens of Baltimore but of 
the State of Maryland as well. It is a knowa 
fact that on many occasions the mayor of the 
city, as well as the governor of the state, con- 
sulted him on important subjects, whether 
they had to do with transportation problems 
or with other matters affecting the welfare or 
progress of the people of the entire state. 

At the outbreak of the world war, Gray was 
appointed Chairman of the Council of National 
Defense for the State of Maryland. In this 
capacity it was necessary to propose new legis- 
lation to meet the war emergency, and it is a 
matter of record that at the special session of 
the State Legislature all the bills proposé& by 
him were enacted into law without a single ex- 
ception. When he left Baltimore to take up his 
post as Director of the Division of Operation 
of the Railroad Administration, the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce tendered him a fare- 
well dinner. Gray spoke of the Port of Balti- 
more and the agricultural possibilities of the 
entire State as one who had been a close stu- 
dent of the State for a lifetime. His intimate 
knowledge was a surprise to all and revealed 
the sincerity of the interest he took in others 
and their local interests and affairs. 

Carl Gray’s work as Director of the Division 
of Operation of the Railroad Administration is 
a story in itself. His answering the call was 
a personal sacrifice which he considered in the 


light of his share in helping to win the: war. 
Financially, he was affected in making the 
change. Because of his great affection for his 
home and his family the sacrifice was as great 
as though he had been sent to Europe. It was 
necessary for him to sell his home. His family 
moved to an apartment in Baltimore, to which 
he made week-end visits. He worked as faith- 
fully and untiringly, under the personal handi- 
cap, as had always been his custom. 


Family His Hobby 


Gray’s hobby is his family, in which he takes 
the keenest interest and pride. When his two 
boys, who are now in college, were attending 
preparatory school in Baltimore, he never 
missed a baseball or football game in which the 
school team participated unless he was away 
from home. And he knew every boy on the 
teams by his first name. One of his greatest 
delights was to get out on the baseball field 
on a summer evening and “bat flies” to his 
boys. When not out on the road or in his 
office, he spends all of his time with his family. 

He is a deep student of history and is par- 
ticularly fond of things military. On the Bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg he is able to point out the 
exact spot where each general fell. While pres- 
ident of the Western Maryland he took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to make pilgrim- 
ages to that historic place. 

He has the keenest sense of humor, and has 
a fund of good, clean, wholesome stories that 
is unsurpassed. While his time is fully occu- 
pied with his many railroad duties, he never 
loses an opportunity to weave into his day’s 
work a humorous story. 

A railroad president said in fitting summary: 
“He is a thoroughly practical man, who, in his 
steady rise up through the ranks, has become 
neither theoretical nor autocratic.” 


Watch Your Dress and Speech 


WO fundamental things are required of 

every member of my staff,” remarked a 

well-known certified public accountant, 
recently. 

“The first requirement is, of course, tech- 
nical ability—an understanding of accounting 
principles, legal rules, and business methods 
and procedures. 

“The second requirement is what I call, for 
lack of a better term, professional bearing. It 
is just as important as technical ability, because 
it makes technical ability available for use on 
the part of my clients. 

“My experience has been that men and 
women who apply for positions on my staff are 
more apt to be lacking in professional bearing 
than in technical ability—and by ‘professional 
bearing’ I mean the effect which is produced by 
dignity, courtesy, promptness, proper dress, 
the use of good English, and the like.” 

Professional men, as a rule (says the Pace 
Student), do not affect striking colors, unusual 
combinations, extreme styles, especially promi- 
nent jewelry, and the like. Of course, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the broker, the merchant, the man- 
ufacturer, and many others, allow themselves 
a considerably greater latitude in this respect 
than do the majority of professional men. 

Within the professions there are, of course, 
certain distinctions that arise. Many attorneys 
and physicians with entire propriety wear af- 
ternoon coats. So do a few accountants, with- 
out violating any principle of good taste in 
clothes ; but most accountants wear sack coats, 
similar to those worn by business men. 

Closely related to dress, are personal clean- 


liness, habits, and hygiene. It seems almost 
unbelievable that a young man with teeth un- 
brushed, with hair unduly long or improperly 
combed, with rusty shoes, with fingers stained 
and odorous from excessive cigarette smoking, 
with gum in his mouth, with a newspaper stick- 
ing out of his coat pocket, or with a sweater 
on beneath his coat, would attempt to meet 
clients on behalf of an accountant—yet all 
these things happen. A single instance of this 
kind may prejudice, not only the future of the 
young accountant concerned, but also the in- 
terest of his principal. 

Speech, of course, is one of the most vital 
elements in creating a favorable impression. 
We have here to consider not only the tech- 
nique of English itself—grammatical construc- 
tion, enunciation, and word usage—but the use 
of judgment in respect to what should be and 
should not be discussed. 

A study of English and public speaking may 
very properly be carried along together. Pro- 
ficiency in English helps, too, in the preparation 
of professional reports and statements. 

Above all things, the accountant, young or 
old, should not forget liis dignity to the ex- 
tent of indulging in flippant repartee, or in 
the exchange of pleasantries which often pass 
under the name of “joshing.” These things ill 
become the professional man when he is acting 
in his professional capacity, and should be com- 
pletely got rid of. 





Cutting off the advertising may reduce ex- 
penses, but so does cutting your windpipe re- 
duce the cost of living —Exchange. 
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Drivers’ Conference Room—Packard Service Station. 





Attended by drivers from all over the ay a tag ey District. Owing to the practical ~~ pala and 


sic economy of the Packard Truck, a week's conferences is usually enough to win a d: 


his Gold Star and Certificate for Proficien 


The Driver’s Experience vs. “Features” 
and “Talking Points” 


IVE the driver a chance, 
and he will take any 
amount of itrouble to find 


out a better way of handling his 
truck. 


Men driveall day, and then come 
long distances night after night to 
the Packard Service Conference. 
The class is always full. There 
is a long waiting list ahead. 


It is unfortunate that the aver- 
age driver’s efforts to keep his 
costs down are so often thwarted 
ped _ truck he is given to work 
with. 


HE following National 

Standard Truck Cost Sys- 
tem facts on the performance of 
over 1700 Packard Trucks in 1919 
have a vital a as for the 
truck user. 


An average saving in gasoline 
of 10 per cent—due to greater 
efficiency in operation with the 
aid of the National Standard 
System. 


The National Standard System 
used in connection with Packard 
Trucks has shown it possible to 
reduce cost per ton mile. 


Truck owners who have used 
the System for a year or more, 
and have compared the Packard 
with other trucks, are standardiz- 
ing on Packard. 


The driver finds the Packard 
easier all around to handle. 


Less vibration . because of the 
smooth-running Packard engine, 
the construction of the worm 
drive, and the placing of 85 to 95 


per cent of the live load on the 
rear axle. 

Less strain at the wheel, owing 
to the Packard semi-irreversible 
steering gear. 

Easier handling on the hills, 
owing to Packard high tractive 
force on the road and four-speed 
transmission graded up by even 
steps. 

Easier to keep clean. Engine 
enclosed, and lubricated auto- 
matically. Fly wheel and clutch 
shut off from dust and mud. 


HE man who is in doubt what 
make of truck to buy might 
well ask his driver’s advice. 

It may surprise him to learn 
the positive Packard opinion 
among men who judge a truck 
solely by what it will do. 


“Ask the.Man Who Owns One’’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Investment 
. . 

Specialists 
The many different classes 
of securities on the market 
have made it difficult for 
the individual investor to 
rely upon his own judg- 
ment in making his selec- 
tion. _ 
The investment banker is 
equipped to furnish advice 
about securities, just as a 
doctor is able to render 
medical service. 


The opportunity to aid 
in the solution of your 
problems is invited with- 
out obligation to you. 


Menll, 
_Lynch 
& Co. 


Members New York Stock Siti 














Reserve Oil Lands 


are as important 
to a producing oil 
‘company as 


Reserve Troops 
are to an Army 
Through vast reserve acre- 


age in United States, 
Mexito and South America, 


Cities Service Co. 
has made certain its future 
position in the oil industry 
of the world. 


Circular 15 on request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 














Elk Basin Cons. 


Refining units recently 
added gives this company 
the third largest refining 
capacity in Wyoming. Com- 
plete details given in cur- 
rent- issue of our weekly— 


Financial Forecast 


Other issues treated: 


Invincible Oil 
Anglo-Amer. Oil 
White Oil Corp. 
Simms Petroleum 
Cities Service 
Sent upon request. 


Ask for No. 169. 
MGWoire &.Co. 


41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 
Phone-Broad 25 
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By B. C. Forbes 


In reply to a request from “The North 
American Review,” the editor of.“Forbes” 
has contributed an article on the general 
business and financial outlook, The chief 
parts of it follow: . 
Fy ANEENS ; hold “cautious, almost 

pessimistic ‘views concerning the 
business outlook. 

Industrial leaders, with few excep- 
tions, are distinctly optimistic. 

Let us first analyze very briefly the 
facts and factors which are moving the 
banking community to act conserva- 
tively and to fortify themselves against 
possible emergencies. 

Throughout the war the Federal Re- 
serve Banks’ reserves were maintain- 


.ed comfortably above the prescribed 


40 per cent. of gold against note is- 
sues and 35 per cent. against net de- 
posits. But instead of the strain upon 
the banks relaxing after peace canie, 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
the keystone of the whole structure, 
recently reported a deficit in its gold 
reserves. This sent a shiver through 
the whole financial world, for in. this 
country we have made of bank re- 
serves a sort of fetish. 

In their alarm over the banking 
situation, bankers, particularly those 
in Wall Street, called in loans on such 
a scale that interest rates for day-to- 


- day loans rose to such heights as the 


framers and advocates of the Federal 
Reserve System had confidently be- 
lieved had passed forever with the 
passing of our old, anachronistic cur- 
rency system. The failure of such 
measures to bring down the total bor- 
rowings at the banks week after wee 
emphasized that abnormal speculation 
had not been confined to Wall Street, 
but was rampant in other fields of in- 
dustry, including foodstuffs, real estate, 
building materials, leather, raw silk, 
cotton, etc. 


FINANCIERS CAUTIOUS 


The cautious course adopted by finan- 
cial institutions has been influenced, 
also, by the demoralization in the in- 
ternational exchanges this year. A col- 
lapse in sterling to $3.18 early in Feb- 
ruary, accompanied by worse breaks in 
francs and other continental exchange, 
was interpreted by responsible bank- 
ers as extremely ominous. Material 
recoveries did not wholly abolish mis- 
givings over the prospects in Europe. 

The exportation of gold from the 
United States at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
day, while welcomed in certain quar- 
ters as tending to stimulate deflation, 
was not without effect upon the ability 
of the banks to cope with borrowers’ 
demands and upon the falling percent- 
age of gold reserves held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve institutions. 

On top of all this stocks and bonds 
were falling, sometimes alarmingly. 
Not only did overboomed industrial 
shares fall 20, 30, 50 points and some- 
times more, as compared with their 
maximum quotations last year, but 
even the highest grades of railroad 
stocks, seasoned corporate bonds of 
unquestioned safety, and Liberty 


--Bonds- crumpled to unprecedently low 


levels. 

Wal! Street thus has already carried 
out ratner drastic housecleaning. While 
ro mortal can ever foretell what the 
stock market may do a day, a week or 


a month hence, the declines. already 
recorded make clear that at least a very 
large part of the journey from the 
dizzy heights of war-titne inflation to 
solid ground, has been already cov- 
ered.. Indeed, it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that Wall Street 
brought quotations: down to a ‘panic 
basis without ..accompanying the 
movement with the excitement and 
sensationalism ‘which customarily ac- 
company panics. 


“BUSINESS MEN OPTIMISTIC 


As much cannot be said, however, of | 


the business situation. . Generally 


. speaking, prices are still at or near 


their maximum heights, the boom in 
demand continues unabated, wages still 
tend upward rather than downward 
(as the recent 10 per cent. increase an- 
nounced by the United States Steel 
Corporation reflects), and the majority 
of business men, instead of sharing the 
somber views of the bankers, confident- 
ly look for floddtide activity for a long 
time. to come: 


“Business is good and getting bet- 
ter every day,” was the emphatic dec- 
laration of Charles M. Schwab at the 
beginning of March. 

Many other men immersed in indus- 
trial activities express similar views. 
Among the developments they cite as 
justifying their conviction that the 
boom in business will not be punctured, 
but will, rather, expand, are the fol- 
lowing: 

The backbone of the country, our 
agricultural population, is prosperous 
as never before and (they contend) 
bad industrial, commercial or mercan- 
tile times never come when the buying 
power of the nation’s farmers is un- 
usually strong. 

Labor is enjoying unparalleled wages 
and continues to manifest an insatiable 
appetite for luxuries and semi-luxuries 
as well as necessaries. 

Labor agitation reached its peak dur- 
ing the abortive strike of steel workers, 
and along with abatement in unrest 
has come an improvement in efficiency, 
production and discipline. 

The protracted railroad muddle has 
finally been cleared up and a law 
placed on the statute books which, al- 
though far from ideal from the point 
of view either of capital or labor, nev- 
ertheless promises to insure well-man- 
aged, reasonably-capitalized roads a 
moderate living wage. Indeed, in the 
best-informed circles there are strong 
expectations that the new law will 
work out more favorably than is popu- 
larly expected, especially as it is as- 
sumed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners have profited by their 
past mistakes of repression and stran- 
gulation and will henceforth regard 
themselves as protectors of the na- 
tion’s transportation facilities quite as 
much as the protectors of shippers. 

Industries catering to the building 
trades point out that there has been 
a grave dearth of construction during 
the last five years and that a building 
boom. of incalculable proportions is 
assured for the next year or two. 

Emphasis is laid upon the extraordi- 
nary shortage of railway locomotives, 
freight cars and passenger cars, the 

(Continued on page 447) 








An Incentive 
to Save 


As the prices of goods and 
materials advanced bond 
prices declined. It is believed 
that the cost of living has 
reached its peak and conse- 
quently it would seem wise to 
buy high yielding bonds, as 
both principal and income 
should increase in value with 
the gradual return of more 
normal living costs. 


For investment suggestions 
write for Circular No. YM-82. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 
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We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 
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A Chance to 

Do a Good Turn 
For Your Business 
Friends— 


If you get interesting and useful 
ideas from FORBES you would like 
to see your business friends receive 
the same benefits. 


Just send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will do the rest. 


You will be doing your friends a 
good turn by helping us to make 
them acquainted with this magazine 
of DOERS by DOERS and for 
DOERS. Also you will be doing us 
a good turn, and we will try to show 
our appreciation by making a maga- 
zine of increasing interest and use- 
fulness to the business executive. 


Send the names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


“Stock Dividend” Issues Lead the Trading 
—Standard Rails Now Favored 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


1 

Wall Street was a bit hesitant fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court decision 
that stock dividends could not be taxed 
as income. But as soon as it had 
tangible evidence of what was before 
it in the shape of action by the Cruci- 
ble Steel directorate in declaring a 
stock dividend of fully 50 per cent. 
hopes were translated into convictions. 

Since then Wall Street firms have 
been busy compiling lists of securi- 
ties which seem to be in a position in- 
viting the distribution of stock divi- 
dends, and traders have turned with 
avidity from one to the other of these 
issues as they ‘have been discovered 
and exploited in the market. There 
was momentary hesitation when the 
news came from Washington that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House would likely set to work to de- 
vise some new tax that would gather 
in what had been, by the court’s de- 
cision, taken out of reach of the income 
tax. 


Ewes optimists have been right after 
all. 


DISCOUNTING STOCK DIVIDENDS 


While there may be danger to the 
current speculation in the possibility 
of some such action in the future, the 
attitude of the speculator in the so- 
called “stock dividend” issues is that 
the decision of the Supreme Court hav- 
ing been awaited for many months by 
corporations having stock dividends 
under consideration they will now go 
ahead and put through their programs. 
Confirmation, in a measure, of this 
viewpoint was given by the prompt 
action of the Crucible Steel directorate. 

The. market having set about dis- 
counting stock dividend possibilities, a 
wide but not altogether unexplored 
field has been opened up for specu- 
lative operations. Last year’s market, 
especially in the months of September 
and October, gave considerable atten- 
tion to the “stock dividend” issues such 
as Baldwin Locomotive, American 
Woolen, Bosch Magneto, Republic Iron 
& Steel, and Lackawanna Steel, while 
the main argument for the rise in Cru- 
cible Steel, which had begun much 
earlier in the year, centered all along 
in the large possibilities of special dis- 
bursements of stored-up war profits. 

In Crucible Steel there was what 
amounted to definite assurance of 
such action in the published statements 
of the new managers. For that reason 
Crucible Steel went farther toward dis- 
counting the actual distribution of new 
stock than did any other issue in the 
market, with the exception of General 
Motors. Accepting the foregoing state- 


. ment as true in the premises, it may 


be expected that the stocks which will 
this year respond most to stock divi- 
dend hopes will be those in connec- 
tion with which some such action has 
long been contemplated or discussed. 
Of course, official confirmation of in- 
tentions would quickly serve to con- 
centrate speculative attention on any 
issues so fortunately situated. 
Everyone knows that recapitalization 
and stock dividends have long been 
talked of in connection with Baldwin 
Locomotive. For this reason Baldwin 
has led the “stock dividend” issues, and 
will likely continue to do so, in some 


such manner as Crucible Steel led such 
stocks in the bull market of 1919. And 
it would not be at all surprising if 
Baldwin went to quite as extravagant 
lengths as has Crucible Steel. There 
are only 200,000 shares of Baldwin out- 
standing, and of this amount it is 
doubtful if more than 80,000 is avail- 
able for trading purposes in what is 
know as the “floating supply.” 

Next to Baldwin, Industrial Alcohol 
has probably been subject to more 
gossip as to stock distributions and re- 
capitalization than any other industrial 
stock on the board. 

But, leaving the industrial group and 
turning to the rails, what stock has 
been more concerned with gossip of 
stock dividends in the past decade than 
Reading? Reading owns valuable coal 
lands and all the stock of the very 
prosperous Reading Iron Co. If ever 
there is to be segregation of these 
properties and a distribution of the 
stocks representing them to  stock- 
holders it would seem that advantage 
would be taken of the present oppor- 
tunity to put through the deal without 
taxation at a time when the high cost 
of living and big government drafts on 
income would make such a distribution 
doubly welcome to the powers that be. 


RAILS LAGGING 


The passing of the Transportation 
law has so far not stimulated the rails 
as\much as had been expected. There is 
evidently a disposition to await further 
demonstration of the workings of the 
new measure. Particularly is this true 
ir. the matter of freight rates, and un- 
doubtedly greater stimulus would be 
given to the entire railroad list by 
some evidence as to the intentions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
than by any other.one thing. Doubt 
has been thrown over the status of the 
weak rails by the virtual declaration 
that the strong roads, such as Union 
Pacific, will contest that section of the 
law which provides for the recapture 
of excess earnings. Realization of this 
attitude has brought the old-line stand- 
ard rails into greater favor than the 
reorganized properties. Hence, specu- 
lative commitments in such stocks as 
Southern Pacific, Reading, and others 
of this type seem to offer the greatest 
opportunities for profit. 

In recent weeks almost all of the 
groups which were popular last year 
have been taken up again; namely, the 
cils, motors, rubbers, steels, and equip- 
ments. The coppers have so far not 
joined in the upward swing to any ex- 
tent. In this group such stocks as 
Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco and Inspira- 
tion appear to be especially attractive. 


The Chemical National Bank, con- 
tinuing its policy of expansion inaugu- 
rated two years ago, has decided to 
take over the Citizens’ National Bank 
on May 1. The consolidated institu- 
tion will have $4,500,000 capital, $13,500,- 
000 surplus and $1,000,000 undivided 
profits. The principal officers of the 
enlarged Chemical National Bank will 
be Herbert K. Twitchell, chairmen of 
the board; Percy H. Johnston, presi- 
dent, and Edwin S. Schenck, now presi- 
dent of the Citizens, first vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Investing 
$500 a Month 


The new edition of our 
booklet, “The Partial Payment 
Plan,” is written especially for 
those who have good sized in- 
comes. 

It shows how income can 
be made to produce more in- 
come, immediately as received, 
and continuously. 

We invite inquiries from 
those who can set aside $100, 
$500 or larger amounts each 
month as payments on their 
investments. 


Ask for Booklet I-V 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (. 
‘Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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for your guidance in © investments. 
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SERVICE 


= these days of uncertainty and 
anxiety, affiliation with a financial 

institution of distinction is a valuable 

asset in the conduct of any business. 


The banking history of our country 
presents no finer example of unremitting 
service to legitimate business than The 
Chemical. National Bank. 


To this service can be attributed in a 
large measure the splendid success of 
the business interests with the growth 
of which it has been closely identified. 


We are sceking new business on our record. 


Chemical National Bank 
of New Pork 


RESOURCES, $144,000,000.00 
Established 1824 
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ODD LOT 
BUYING AND TRADING 


As the organ of the Odd Lot trade, The Odd Lot Review 
has steadily increased its patronage by 


Giving the results of investigation and analysis 
of securities in the shortest space possible, 


Giving concrete investment suggestions on 


particular securities, 


Warning against stocks and bonds for which the 
outlook seems dangerous, and 


Telling its story each week in a readable and 
interesting fashion. 


Investors not only profit from reading The Odd Lot 
Review, but they also enjoy it. Its value is big; its price 
is small. Regular yearly subscription (52 issues) but 
$2. Six months’ subscription (26 issues), $1. 

Cut out and mail the coupon below to 


THE ODD LOT REVIEW 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE ODD LOT REVIEW, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


{ $1.00) 


Enclosed find 1 $2.00 for which please send me the next 138 


issues of your paper. 
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UROPE has had its “famines” of 
— various kinds. America will be for- 
tunate if it escapes a transportation 
famine. The Supreme Court’s ruling 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must value railroad property at 
its present worth instead of its original 
cost is very assuring for the railroads, 
but the benefits accruing from this rul- 
ing are not immediate. What the rail- 
roads need is a few billions of new 
capital right now. This capital is not 
forthcoming. The average investor is 
completely bewildered concerning the 
outlook for railroad stocks. He has 
been told that the Government has 
“suaranteed” roads 5% or 6 per cent 
on their capital, only to read next day 
that there has been no such thing as 
a “guarantee.” The proof of the rail- 
road pudding will lie in the eating of 
it. The action of railway securities in 
the stock market suggests that Mr. 
Plumb did not calculate correctly when 
he confidently declared that the pass- 
age of the Esch-Cummins law would 
cause railway securities to boom gaily. 
Those in a position to explain the 
whole matter best are inclined to think 
that the railroads hereafter will be al- 
lowed to live and to thrive moderately, 
but that the purchase of a few railway 
shares is not likely to land the buyer 
at express speed in millionnairedom. 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Hous- 

ton reveals that his heart is in the 
right place regarding taxes. He favors 
simplification and moderate reductions, 
But please do not jump to the conclu- 
sion that you will be given any relief 
instanter. Tax mills grind slowly. 
The best that Secretary Houston can 
hold out is a promise that, if Congress 
acts promptly, some reduction will be 
made in the payments we must make in 
1922. If Congress lets things slide, then 
no easing of our burdens will come 
until 1923. Secretary Houston’s pro- 
posals for making it easier for the 
layman to understand the tax sched- 
ules and for readjusting the profit tax 
payments, are much more sensible than 
Mr. McAdoo’s politically inspired rec- 
ommendation that another huge loan 
—a billion and a half perhaps—be 
floated in order to enable the Treasury 
to postpone meeting certain obliga- 
tions. Business men all over the coun- 
try should clamor for the strictest 
economy at Washington. Indeed, the 
party which promises to do the most 
and best in this direction is likely to 
receive very widespread support at the 
polls. The way to reduce federal taxa- 
tion is not to borrow more millions, 
but to cut down the expenditure of so 
many billions. 


Wwe one goes beyond the Wall 
Street financial district of New 
York and talks with business men 
whose hopes and fears are not regu- 
lated by the movements of the stock 
ticker, one encounters far more op- 
timism than pessimism. There is solid 
basis for the prevalent cheerfulness. 
There is hardly an industry in the 
United States which has not prospered 
during the last five years. Our great 
body of farmers are better off than 
ever before. The iron and steel in- 
dustry has not only built up unpre- 
cedented reserve resources, but is at 
this moment swamped with orders at 
very profitable prices. Woolen and 
cotton mills have rolled up such profits 


that there has been an orgy of specu- 
lation in their shares, an orgy which 
has run to _ unbelievable lengths 
throughout the Southern states. The 
automobile industry is pervaded with 
cptimism and inundated with orders. 
Copper producers had several fat years 
and, after a temporary lean spell, they 
are again moving towards activity and 
prosperity. Even the railroads are 
emerging from the doldrums. Is it, 
therefore, astonishing that cheerful- 
ness is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in business circles outside of 
New York? 


Fores are steadily growing that 
Europe will be able to avoid the 
oft-predicted total collapse. Britain is 
steadily getting on her financial and 
commercial feet; no worries need be 
wasted over her. France is displaying , 
recuperative powers both financially 
and industrially; she is making a really 
serious effort to grapple with her tax- 
ation problems while all reports agree 
that her exports will increase substan- 
tially month by month. Belgium is do- 
ing extremely well. Italy’s huge loan 
proved an unqualified success, much 
to the surprise of certain doubters and 
critics. Poland is struggling along 
heroically. Turkey, of course, is, as 
usual, a hotbed of trouble and condi- 
tions in Austria are almost as bad as 
kad been forecast. Germany, however, 
has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the abortive revolution, 
since convincing proof was furnished 
that the majority of the German peo- 
ple want peace and stability, although, 
of course, there are a sufficiently large 
number of Spartacides to cause more 
or less concern. On the whole, how- 
ever, Europe is holding together won- 
derfully well and the passing of winter 
should make recovery somewhat easier. 


1 emce goods are likely to be cheaper 
in 1921. 


K hened when we are hurrahing the 
loudest for our phenomenal ex- 
ports, some one had to come along and 
reveal that the figures didn’t mean any- 
thing, as the Department of Commerce 
had got all muddled up and used one 
method of figuring one month, another 
the next and still another the third 
month. The plain truth is that false 
notions have been inspired concern- 
ing the magnitude of our business 
boom. Everything has been reckoned 
in dollars, not in quantities. We have 
chosen to forget, as a rule, that prices 
have almost doubled since the war be- 
gan. The Comptroller of the Currency 
embodies these significant figures in 
his report covering 1919, showing how 
production compared with former 
years: 


Bituminous coal, 130,000,000 tons less 
than 1918. 

Anthracite coal, 12,000,000 tons less 
than 1918. 

Steel ingots; 9,000,000 tons less than 
1918. 
Cotton, 5,106,000 bales less than 1914. 
Wheat, 76,000,000 bushels less than 
1915, 

Corn, 142,000,000 bushels less than 
1917. 

Copper, 900,000,256 pounds less than 
1918, 


Gold, $10,157,900 less than 1918, 
Silver, $4,789.919 less than 1918. 
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U. S. Investing Heavily in Canada 


(Continued from page 434) 


in that country than Canadians did; 
for in 1910, of the total issues made in 
Canada, 80 per cent. were placed in 
Great Britain, only 17 per cent. in Can- 
ada and 1% per cent. in the United 
States. Last year Canada took 77 per 
cent. of her issues, the United States 
22% per cent. and Great Britain only 
Y% per cent. After 1914 Canada had to 
look elsewhere for money and, in the 
meantime, being pressed for funds at 
home, John Bull began to sell some of 
his Canadian securities, which, for the 
most part, have been bought up by 
Americans. 

That Americans have been careful in 
the selecting of their Canadian invest- 
ments may be seen in the fact that 
$800,000,000 have gone into government, 
municipal and private corporation 
bonds. To the various domestic war 
loans they have subscribed $165,000,000; 
while another $150,000,000 in Dominion 
loans has been taken up in the United 
States since the outbreak of war. The 
amount of money and the value of ef- 
fects carried by Americans emigrating 
to Canada is also large, being placed 
at no less than $18,000,000 last year. 
An even greater movement by settlers 
of money and effects is expected dur- 
ing the present year. Careful esti- 
mates give $250,000,000 as the total thus 
taken by American settlers into Canada 
during the last 20 years; nor in that is 
any allowance made for the value of 
the human element. 

Large as was the investment of 
American capital in Canada last year, 
the indications are that it will be 
equally as large during 1920. Much de- 
pends upon the extent to which Cana- 
dian governments resort to the United 
States for funds. The rate of ex- 
change will be another important regu- 
lating factor. Canadian bond houses 
look for a bigger business with Amer- 
ican customers than they have hitherto 
done. 


t 
ERA OF EXPANSION 


Reliable Canadian estimates place the 
sale of Canadian securities in the 
United States during January and 
February at $40,000,000. The Dominion 
is on the eve of another era of ex- 
pansion which will be limited only by 
the capital available to sustain it, and 
a great deal of this must come from 
outside sources. At present it will not 
come from Great Britain, or other 
European countries; for the rate of 
exchange is inducing the overseas in- 
vestor to clean up in Canada, which 
means that the United States must 
be the chief source of supply. 

Canada must look to the United 
States, if for no other reason than that 
during recent months she has been 
buying so freely of securities offered 
from overseas that, to use the words 
of Sir Henry Drayton, the Canadian 
Minister of Finance, she has been us- 
ing up her working capital in this way. 
This may not have been sound national 
policy, still it could hardly but be ex- 
pected that Canadians having money to 
invest would snap up a number of the 
bargains that were being offered. 

The rate of exchange running to the 
extent of between 15 and 16 per cent. 
against the Dominion is inducing many 
American business houses to establish 
branches in Canada and is causing 
others to make arrangements to facili- 
tate their operations north of the 
boundary. They are doing so if for no 
other reason than to hold their own. 
Last year Canada purchased from the 
United States commodities to the value 
of $740,000,000, the greater part of 
which was either of a wholly or semi- 


manufactured character. In an at- 
tempt to hold this trade, which has 
shown strong inclination to go to other 
countries, many firnis, which have not 
Canadian branches, are opening ac- 
counts in the Dominion; others are 
building plants therein, or enlarging 
those they already have. As for funds 
of American firms in Canada, the rate 
of exchange will keep them there. So 
that to-day, as never before, a com- 
bination of influences is working to 
place American money in Canada, 
which cannot but produce important 
results. 

If the present rate of investment is 
maintained it is more than probable 
that within less than two years Amer- 
ican investments in the Dominion will 
exceed the British. What this means 
may be best realized by recalling that 
for every dollar that the Americans 
kad in Canada in 1913 the British had 
four. These investments are now 
yielding at least $80,000,000 a year and 
the amount will soon be increased to 


$100,000,000. This is one of the strik-° 


ing changes produced by the war, and 
one that is bound to effect powerfully 
the commercial relations between the 
two countries. 
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BUSINESS FORECAST 


(Continued from page 444) 


virtual famine in steel rails, the im- 
perative need for extensive improve- 
ments and expansions, and the gen- 
eral failure of our vast transportation 
system to keep abreast of the growth 
of the country’s population, resources 
and production during the period of the 
World War. 

The whole world is bare of merchan- 
dise, and foreign countries will find 
some means, business optimists declare, 
of financing enormous purchases of 
raw materials, machinery, tools and 
manufactured goods which they can 
find in no other part of the globe. 

The phenomenal stimulus imparted 
to shipbuilding in this country by the 
war; the vast but healthy expansion 
in our oil industry; the upbuilding of 
the dye and chemical industries; the 
amazing increase in home and foreign 
demands for passenger automobiles, 
motor trucks, tractors and other agri- 
cultural machinery; the inception of a 
return flow of immigrants from 
Europe; the rise of our banking 
power to $45,000,000,000, as proudly re- 
corded by Comptroller of the Currency 
Williams; the decline in national ex- 
penditures ‘month after month; the 
prcspect of lighter taxation burdens 


upon individual and corporate income 
and profits; the indisputable swing 
away from radicalism and revolution 
by the rank and file of the people, and 
the increasing confidence that a more 
businesslike Administration will be 
elected in the fall—all these and a hun- 
dred other facts, influences, develop- 
ments, promises and prospects are 
cheerfully enumerated and enlarged 
upon by the majority of business men, 
who finish up by scornfully asking, “In 
face of such conditions, how can any- 
one look for anything savoring of re- 
cession or depression?” 

A blending of the undiluted optim- 
ism of business men with the conser- 
vatism of bankers would help to direct 
events into safer channels. Money, 
credit, is the fuel which keeps the 
business train going; there is danger 
unless business men take thought, of 
fercing the pace to such an extent 
that the supply of fuel may give out. 


Europe has not succumbed to its eco- 
nomic catastrophe. And I have faith 
—blind faith, if you will—to believe 
that it will not succumb.—Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 








NEW YORK 





Statement of February 28th, 1920 


The Bank Owes to Depositors.............. ee ee ey $180,746,243.78 
A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he 
arranges his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 
For this Purpose We Have: 
Re I el ME Ba TN 34,708,452.83 
Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on 
emand. 
Eh, Gee Sa et MN fe Se ee aes 14,672,268.93 
Payable in one day. 
III. U. S. Government Securities.............. Ppa ee ae 53,254,175.85 
IV. Loans to Individuals and Corporations ................ 14,770,874.95 
Payable when we ask for it; secured by collateral of greater value than 
the loans. 
RN ls Diioia watkeitinne dnc elnae re en We ee POO, gree tn 18,333,314.62 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. 
Pe RNS G8 Se po. 4 St ais bala be Riaik a be oaie nes hues she a1aa 6 bea aaipavaisie = 53,962,970.12 
Payable in less than three months, on the average; largely secured by 
collateral. 
VII. Bonds and Mortgages and Real Estate ................ 1,027,257.95 
VIII. Twenty-one Banking Houses.......................... 3,413,871.80 
All located in New York City. 
Total to Meet Indebtedness........................005: $194,143,187.05 
ae, eee ei NS WIE on iio nn cibinnle do coecwdcncsosnee $13,396,943.27 


Which becomes the property of the Stockholders after the debts to the 
» and is a guarantee fund _— which we solicit new 
those which have been lodg 





The Corn Exchange Bank Supplies Banking Facilities to 
Greater New York Through Its Forty-three Branches 





Main Office: 


William and Beaver Streets 


with us for many years. 
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The Facts About Germany 
and Exchange Rates 


Senator Knox recently said: “Economic Europe is pivoted on 
Germany. The solvency of the nations depends on the ability 
of Germany to pay her indemnities.” 


This is the opinion of those attending conferences to stabilize 
exchange rates, adjust peace and restore trade relations, as 
well as that of bankers the world over. One of the latter has 
said, “Germany should be permitted to take her rightful place 
in international commerce, not for her sake, but for the future 
prosperity and welfare of the world.” 


It is recognized that Germany is an indispensable factor in 
the economic development of all nations. 


Authorities are agreed that exchange must again approach 
normal. 














This trend of opinion emphasizes the desirability of pur- 
chasing bonds of thriving German municipalities, physically 
unaffected by the war and rapidly resuming pre-war pros- 
perity and growth. 


We are distributing a 32-page book 


‘‘The German Republic” 


Its Economic Position, with Special Reference to 
Foreign Exchange and Municipal Investments 
In this book the following topics are discussed: 
1. Foreign Exchange: What It Is and How It 
Works. 
2. General Condition of Germany, Resources and 
Economic Potentialities of the German Republic. 
3. A Survey of Principal German Cities. 
4. Range of Prices of Bonds on Berlin Exchange. 












Send for a copy of this booklet and ask for our special letter showing how 
high-grade bonds may be purchased with a possible profit of 
over 1,000 per cent. upon return of exchange to normal. 






We specialize in German Securities: Municipal Bonds; State Bonds; Industrial 
Bonds; Mortgage Bonds; Bank Stocks, and in Foreign Exchange; Checks and 
Cables on all countries. 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad Street 
New -York 


Telephones: 





Correspondents : 
Berlin, Bremen 










Rector 8534-4329-4330 














Foreign Securities 
Argentine Gov’t 5% Bonds of 1909 
Chinese 5% Loan of 1911 
Cuban 5% Loan due 1931 
Cuban 5% Loan due 1944 
Cuban 444% Loan due 1949 
Japanese Gov't 442% Bonds due 1925 

(1st and 2nd Series) 
Japanese Gov’t 4% Bonds due 1931 
Belgium 5% Restoration Loan of 1919 
British Victory 4% Bonds of 1919 
French 5% Loan of 1920 
City of Mayence (Mainz), Germany, 4% Bonds 
’ Irredeemable. before 1930 


German Government Bonds 
Prices on Application 


Inquiries by wire at our expense solicited. 


ABRAHAM & CO. 


Dealers in Foreign Securities 


10 Wall St., N. Y. Telephone, Rector 1 & 2 
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for Investors 


Large Investment Demand for. Short-Term 
Utilities—Improved Outlook 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


| peel aa note financing always 
means opportunities for the in- 
vestor. 

Public utility corporations have re- 
cently been doing a great deal of this 
sort of financing, and their offerings 
have found instant favor with inves- 


reached their approximate high levels 
in 1919 as the result of the war, and 
that the companies operating in this 
field will gradually readjust their 
affairs on sounder bases than ever be- 
fore. This, they say, will be par- 
ticularly true of concerns which suf- 








SHORT-TERM PUBLIC 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


Price Approx. 

Maturity. About. Yield 
Alabama Power Co. 6% notes...........se000 July, 1922 98 71 
American Gas & Elec. Co. 6% bonds.......... Mar., 1921 98 8.1 
Carolina Pr. & Light Co. (Palmetto) 6% notes Jan., 1924 95 7.5 
Central States Elec. Corp. 5% notes.......... June, 1922 89 11.1 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 7% notes......... Dec., 1922 100 7.0 
Edison Elec. Illum. of Boston 6% notes....... Feb., 1922 99 6.6 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 6%. bonds............ May, 1926 96 7.0 
. Lehigh Power Securities Corp. 6% notes.... Aug., 1927 7 -. . 135 
Middle West Utilities 7% notes............+6: Mar., 1924 95 8.6 
Mississippi Valley Gas & Elec.5% bonds....... May, 1922 91 10.0 
Monongahela Valley Trac. Co. 7% notes....... July, 1923 93 98 
Northern States Power 7% notes............. Aug., 1923 99 7.3 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co. 7% notes......... Mar., 1921 9914 <A 
PERERCOIN ROC, 790 MOCEE vin ais caicccnsweseeasies Jan., 1922 97 8.7 
Public Service Corp. of Northern II1.6% notes Sept., 1922 98 7.1 
Puget Sound Traction Lt. & Power 7% bonds June, 1921 97 10.0 
United Lt. & Railways 7% notes............. Apr., 1923 99 74 


Note—The above securities are representative of the offerings of 14 dif- 
ferent houses financing public utility corporations, and, as the yields show, 
present a wide range of investment and speculative desirability. 








tors for the reason that they have been 
sold at prices to yield from 7% to 7% 
per cent. Of course, it has not been 
the best sort of financing for the utili- 
ties, for it has meant a large discount 
to the banks and a high rate of in- 
terest. But with many of the good 
long-term public utility bonds selling 
below the lowest price at which public 
utility commissions will permit the 
sale of such securities by the corpora- 
tions, there has been no other way 
out. As a general rule a discount be- 
low 85 is not permissible on long-term 
5 per cent. bonds of utility corpora- 
tions. So the practice has been for 
these corporations to issue to them- 
selves as many of their 5 per cent. 
bonds as provision could be made for, 
and then to pledge these bonds under 
an issue of short-term notes. 

Such secured notes of corporations 
earning fully two or two and one-half 
times their annual interest charges on 
bonded and note indebtedness rank as 
good investments for business men. 
Recently many far-sighted investors 
have been investing heavily in short- 
dated securities in order to take ad- 
vantage of the large yields which may 
be secured by holding to maturity. 
They figure that even if after ma- 
turity of these notes they have to pay 
five points or so higher for long-term 
securities they will have profited suffi- 
ciently from their note investments to 
still show them a good margin above 
what they would have were they to 
take advantage of the low prices pre- 
vailing now for fifteen and twenty year 
bonds. Moreover, should long-term 
bonds sink lower in the meantime they 
will profit at both ends of the deal. 

Sentiment on public utility stocks, 
bonds, and notes has been favorably 
influenced recently by an optimistic 
analysis of conditions in this field pre- 
pared by Stone & Webster, public 
utility engineers and managers of a 
number of public utility companies 
covering a large part of the country. 
They assert that operating costs 


fered most in the war period, such as 
the tractions, 

Pointing to the extraordinary stress 
of the last five years, the report says 
that “the pre-war judgment of inves- 
tors that no business rests upon a more 
secure foundation that that of electric 
light and power companies” has been 
proved. Further, itgsays, “The intrinsic 
soundness of the business of these 
companies should be fully realized and 
the difficulties encountered by street 
railways should not overshadow the 
whole public utility field.” 

Continuing, the analysis says: “The 
earnings of electric light and power 
and gas companies since 1914 demon- 
strate beyond all question that the 
rates charged by these companies are 
sufficiently flexible to permit gradual 
readjustment of income to meet suc- 
cessfully all changes in conditions and 
all increases in costs of labor and ma- 
tcrials. With street railways this 
problem has been more difficult. The 
five-cent fare has been thoroughly 
established in the past by custom and 
in many cases by agreements and even 
by legislation. The education of the 
public to permit necessary flexibility 
and readjustment has been a slow and 
dificult process. Gratifying progress 
is now being made in such readjust- 
ment, but further time will be required 
to bring results as satisfactory as 
those already obtained by electric light 
and power properties.” 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed a number of good 
public utility bonds and notes of short 
maturity taken from the lists of several 
investment houses specializing in these 
issues. They are set down principally 
for reference as to prices and yields, 
and do not begin to cover the. entire 
field. The investor intending to place 
funds in such ‘bonds or short-term 
notes would do well to go to one of 
the large investment houses specializ- 
ing in these securities for definite 
recommendations as to the particular 
issues suited to his needs. 
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—FORBES— 


BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business card, and re- 
turn it to us. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service, for 
executives that is being followed by 
10,000 of the country’s ablest business 


men. 
Banking Service for Foreign 
Trade 
Complete information for business 
men who wish to deal with foreign 
countries. 
Foreign Trade Through Foreign 
Investments 


Booklet giving the special features of 
the internal loans of all the more im- 
portant opean countries. 


Investor’s Guide 
A list of greatly diversified bonds, 
short term notes, and preferred 
stocks, selected by a long established 
company. 


The Investment Chart 
Designed to aid the prospective buyer 
of industrial securities in determin- 
ing the value of an investment. 


Long-Term Railroad Bonds 
Circulars describing bonds of the 
Pennsylvania, Canadian Pacific, Chi- 
cago & N. W., and New York Cen- 
tral Systems to yield 7% to 8%. 


The Crude Oil Situation 
Review with analysis and investment 
possibilities. 


Municipal Bonds and Preferred 
_— I red list of ici- 
A cially prepa of mun 

SVende ona preferred stocks with 
vestment outlook. 


The Philadelphia Compeny 
An analysis of the financial, business 
and investment position of t 
public utility. 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
Circular describing the 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock of company. 


White Book of Investments 
Containing the latest information 
about over 500 companies. 


The German Republic’s Economic 
Position 
A 32-page illustrated booklet show- 
ing the German Republic’s economic 
position, with special reference to 
foreign exchange and municipal in- 
vestment. 


Your Financial Skill 
Do you know how to build your 
finances properly? Here is a book- 
let that will help you. 


The Partial Payment Plan 
A circular showing what are the pos- 
sibilities of a systematic saving of 
even a small portion of the income. 


Investments 
Preferred stocks yielding 8% are dis- 
cussed in this circular issued by a 
well known investment house. 


Timken-Detroit Axle 
Investment possibilities of this com- 
ny discussed in a little booklet en- 
Bitied “Stocks of Automobile 
Companies.” 


Orpheum Circuit, Inc. (Delaware) 
Analysis of this 8% cumulative con- 
_— preferred stock. Par value 


Japanese Government Bonds 
Circular and investment information 
concerning Japanese Government 
4%% first series; 44%4% second series, 
and 4% second series. 


Standard Oil Stocks 
Booklet giving detailed information 
concerning all issues. 


Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 


Power Company 

Circular describing refunding mort- 
gage 6% sinking fund gold bonds, 
Series “A.” dated February 1, 1918, 
and due February 1, 1958. 


How World Demands Make High 
Oil Prices 


A booklet by Laurence Reech of spe- 
cial interest to oil securities investors. 


THE BUREAU OF 


FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publiching Company, ine. 
299 Breadway New Yerk, N. Y. 
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on which will have most to gain 
through the decision of the Su- 
preme Court declaring that stock divi- 
dends are not taxable as income are 
being diligently sought after in Wall 
Street these days. THe following list, 
while not by any means complete, gives 
the mair facts as to many of the more 
prominent issues regarded as falling 
under the “stock dividend” category: 
No. of Surplus 
Common per. Total 
Shares Share Surplus 
Am. Car & Fdy. 300,000 $104 $31,324,521 


Am. Loco..... 250,000 91 22,793,244 
Am. Woolen... 200,000 98 19,724,623 
Am. Brk. Shoe 46,000 211 9,723,800 
Am. Tobacco.. 402,424 110 44,584,333 
Baldwin Loco. 200,000 56 11,332,160 
Cen, Leather. 397,010 77 30,509,274 
Crucible Steel. 250,000 153 38,325,593 
Cub.-Am. Sug. 99,995 168 16,828,168 
E. I. du Pont.. 588,542 122 71,741,304 
Gen. Chem.... 165,192 103 17,117,806 
Goodyear Tire 207,576 160 *33,332,066 
Inter. Paper.. 200,000 95 19,104,764 
Inter. Harv’r. 800,000 85 68,036,663 
Lacka. Steel.. 351,085 90 31,624,736 
Lig. & Myers. 214,964 92 19,753,025 
Morris & Co.. 30,000 1,760 52,823,864 
Rep. . & S... 300,000 113 33,880,971 
U. S. Steel....5,083,025 91 466,888,421 


Wilson & Co.. 200,000 98 19,789,232 





*Before taxes. 

Crucible Steel directors have already 
declared a stock dividend of 50 per 
cent. in conformity with their stated 
policy of making such payments if the 
court decision was favorable. 

* * * 


coe. it is predicted, may soar 
to 50 cents a gallon within the 
twelvemonth. Here is basis for optim- 
ism on the good oil stocks, and, in- 
cidentally, on Industrial Alcohol, which 
is preparing to market its new motor 
spirits, to be known as “Alcogas.” 
* * * 


[* is a long way from the surplus 
account and the stock dividend. All 
companies that have big surplus items 
in their balance sheets will not forth- 
with, nor in the forthcoming twelve 
months, set about distributing stock 
dividends. It will be more profitable 
for speculators to seek information as 
to the intentions of the managements 
of the various concerns than to at- 
tempt to find guidance in balance 
sheets. Although in the table above, 
Baldwin Locomotive is shown to have 
a surplus of only $56 per share—a very 
conservative estimate—the chances are 
much greater of a distribution on this 
stock than in the case of, say, Republic 
Steel, which has a surplus twice as 
large per share as Baldwin’s. Ever 
since early February buying orders in 
Baldwin in all weak markets have come 
rom a prominent trust company, and 
those well-informed in the matter are 
of the opinion that this absorption of 
the stock has been for the account of 
one of the country’s richest war-pros- 
perous corporations which has huge 
investments in the motor industry. 
There seems to be enough evidence of 
intention in the case of. Baldwin to 
encourage a demonstration in this stock 
similar to that which took place in 
Crucible Steel last year. Intentions in 
other directions may be clarified suf- 
ficiently in the near future to afford 
basis for confident speculative opera- 
tions. In the meantime, too much 
faith should not be placed in broad 
“possibilities.” 


WALL STREET POINTERS 





RESSED STEEL CAR’S increased 

operating efficiency, to which ref- 
erence was recently made here, has 
been due to a measure of standardiza- 
tion first introduced by the Railroad 
Administration. The Pressed Steel 
Company used to accept orders for 
any type or kind of car, whatever the 
specifications might be. Now produc- 
tion is being limited to six different 
car models, and the company is reso- 
lutely refusing any other business in 
the belief that higher operating ef- 
ficiency will pay in the end. It is said 
that if Pressed Steel had taken all the 
business that has been offered since 
the beginning of the year it would 
have had suthcient orders on hand to 
keep its plants busy for more than 
four years. By adhering to its stand- 
ardized models, however, the com- 
pany has booked sufficient orders since 
jan. 1 to insure earnings sufficient to 
cover dividend requirements on both 
the preferred and common stocks for 
the full year. Pressed Steel Car com- 
mon appears to be one of the most 
promising of the equipment stocks as 
past prohts and present earnings have 
placed the company ina position where 
it will be possible to provide quite as 
well for the common stocxhoiders as 
has been done in the case of American 
Car & Foundry. Stocxmarxetwise, 
Pressed Steel Car is already being 
looked upon as a second Car Foundry. 

* * * 


NITIAL dividend on Allis-Chalmers 

is expected some time in May. It 

will lisely be at the rate of 4 per cent. 

per annum. It is rumored that big mo- 

tor interests recently ottered the in- 

siders 75 for control, without success. 
oe -¢ *% 


QWNE stock has beem generally over- 

Y looked in the lists of stock divi- 
dend possibilities. That stock is 
American Bosch Magneto. The old 
Bosch Magneto Company which was 
taken over by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in 1918, and later sold to in- 
terests which turned it over to the 
newly organized American Bosch Mag- 
neto Corporation used to earn as high 
as 6,000 per cent. on its small capitali- 
zation of $25,000. The old concern had 
a surplus ot nearly $6,000,000 when it 
was sold and it had no funded debt. 
The new corporation has 80,000 shares 
outstanding of no par value, and no 
funded debt. .Jt earned some $13 or 
$14 a share last year, and it has been 
reported that earnings for the first 
month. of 1920 were at the rate of $20 
a share, or about equal to the best 
Yeéesults formerly achieved by the old 
concern in good years. As the com- 
pany has at least a full year’s business 
booked ahead, there is little doubt but 
that 1920 results will come up to expec- 
tations. Those who have delved into 
the surplus account and the carefully 
built-up assets of the old Bosch Mag- 
neto concern, all of the stock, corpor- 
ate rights, powers, assets, business and 
property of which were sold to the 
American company, declare that there 


“is a sound basis for a stock dividend 


of as much as 100 per cent. Further- 
more, those who know something about 
the plans, of insiders look forward con- 
fidently to the declaration of a liberal 
stock dividend during the:current year. 
American Bosch Magneto ranged be- 
tween a high. of 143% and a low level 
of 62 in 1919. As this is being written, 
the $10 annual dividend brings a re- 
turn of more than 8% per cent. on the 
investment. 
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Oil Companies 
Analyzed 


4 In making decisions about oil securi- 

ties familiarize yourself with the or- 

a and record of the company 
em. 


The 1920 Edition of 


The Blue Book 
of 


Independent Oil 
Stocks 


gives vital facts about recognized com- 
panies of merit. 


Send for a copy of this valuable book. 
Ask for 84-FM and one will be sent 
gratis together with our booklet show- 
ing how you may buy ties on our 
Monthly Instalment Plan. 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 
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STOCK DIVIDEND 
POSSIBILITIES 


WE HAVE PREPARED A CIRCULAR 
SHOWING THE POSITION OF CER- 
TAIN OF THE STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANIES, 





COPIES FURNISHED ON 
REQUEST 











CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 BROAD 8T. 
Phones 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 











The Earning Power 
of the 
Chain Store Idea 


The success of the chain store enter- 
prise in its many forms is the subject 
of a leading article in the current 
number of our Market Review, ana- 
lyzing the reasons for its rapid growth 
and stability and presenting interest- 
ing facts about some of the important 
companies, including 


F. W. Woolworth Company 


United Retail Stores 
Corporation 


United Drug Company 


Sent on request for F-505 


HUGHES & DIER 


Investment Securities 





Bonds—Grain 
Members {P nomrng Tony be 





[Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St., New York 
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Sethe investments have stood the test of security of 

principal and regularity of interest payments under the 
most adverse circumstances. Among these are the underlying 
mortgage bonds of large and well-managed railroad systems. 


We have prepared a booklet, 
with detailed mortgage miaps, 
describing five such bonds—the 
obligations of five of the strongest 
American railroad systems. Each 
company has an uninterrupted 
dividend record of 15 years or 


Investments 5 


longer. 


These five railroad bonds, cover- 
ing some of the most important 
mileage in the United States, 
are, in our judgment, intrinsically 
sound securities and at present 
prices offer unusual investment 
opportunities, 








The booklet describing these bonds 


will be sent on request 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Granp Street Orrice 
268 Grand Street 


Mapison Avenue Orrice 
Madison Avenue & 60th Street 


Firtax Avenue Orrice 
~ Fifth Avenue & 43rd Street 
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The Man Who Made the 
Saturday Evening Post 


and what he did to build up one of the greatest publishing enterprises in the world! 
The series will of particular interest to sales managers and to advertising directors. 
Scheduled to start in the next issue of FORBES MAGAZINE, dated April 17. To avoid 
Seegeciatment order FORBES now from your newsdealer or direct from B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (20c. the copy; $4.00 the year; 

da 50c. extra; Foreign $1.00 extra). 





CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
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JULIUS G. LAY 


ULIUS G. LAY, formerly Consul- 

General and Acting Foreign Trade 
Adviser of the Department of State, 
has become associated with the inter- 
national banking house of Speyer & 
Co., where his duties will be such as 
his past experiences have fitted him to 
undertake. 

Mr. Lay is a dean of the consular 
profession. For thirty years past he 
has been continuously in the service 
of the State Department, rising 
through successive promotions to the 
highest consular post. He has many 
times had difficult situations to face, 
and he has always met them with ex- 
ceptional efficiency and distinction. He 
has seen duty in China, where there is 
always trouble aplenty for consular 
officers. He was sent to Spain at the 
close of the Spanish-American War. 
He was Ambassador Gerard’s right- 
hand man in Germany from the time 
the war began until the United States 
entered the conflict, and for the ability 
he displayed during that trying time he 
has been highly complimented. 

When the State Department de- 
termined three years ago to reorganize 
and expand its facilities for handling 
commercial, financial and economic 
questions, Consul-General Lay was 
called upon to undertake the task. As 
Acting Foreign Trade Adviser he built 
up and developed an extensive office, 
with a systematic organization co-or- 
dinated with the work of the depart- 
ment and other services of the Govern- 
ment for procuring information and 
formulating practical trade policies on 
behalf of the department. 

Julius G. Lay’s rapid advancement in 
the consular service, say those who 
know something of his record, has 
been the result of his well-directed 
efforts to get the kind of information 
as to foreign markets that would be 
useful to American business men. He 
did not follow the all too common 


method of swamping Washington with 
meaningless facts and figures. He en- 
deavored first to learn the needs of 
our manufacturers. Then he went out 
and collected relevant data with a 
directness and thoroughness that 
brought results. His researches were 
always guided by his own intelligent 
grasp of American export potentiali- 
ties. 

Based on his thirty years’ experi- 
ence, Mr. Lay was asked to tell what, 
in his opinion, would prove to be the 
most useful qualification for a young 
man entering the consular service or 
the field of foreign banking and trade. 

He answered without hesitation, 
“Presupposing, of course, that he 
knows the language, a young man can 
accomplish more by making friends in 
the foreign community than in any 
other way I kriow of. Therefore, I 
would say that ‘mental hospitality’ is 
the most important qualification. A 
mian must have a receptive mind to 
the ideas, ways and points of view of 
foreigners if he would win their con- 
fidence and their friendship. 

“Once they come to regard him as a 
friend his foreign acquaintances will 
go to any length to grant him the 
favors he will sooner or later have to 
ask of them, and they will earnestly 
strive to obtain for him the informa- 
tion he requires. 

Julius G. Lay was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1872. He was edu- 
cated in New York City, graduating 
from the old Columbia Grammer 
School. Almost before the ink was 
dry on his diploma he entered the 
consular service, going to Ottawa, 
Canada, as vice-consul. From there he 
went to Windsor as consul, and thence 
to Barcelona, Spain, as consul-general. 
Thereafter he served in a_ similar 
capacity at Canton, China; Cape Town, 
South Africa; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
and Berlin, Germany. 
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shown on this page is a straightfor- 
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ward statement of.one man to an- 
other regarding the practical success of the “SQUARE 
DEAL” policy as fostered by INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
vith SERVICE. It is about us, not to us.’ Hence its added value 
i" as a testimonial. 
out 
4. The letter is convincing proof that the “SQUARE DEAL” policy delivers. Results 
_ ‘ gained from its installation are measurable in terms of profit both to employer and 
iali- employee. It builds up “a thoroughly worth while organization of well paid producers.” 
neg The “SQUARE DEAL” policy delivers because it is founded on sound economic fact. 
the Steering clear of theories and “stop gap” methods that serve only to delay an indus- 
a trial crisis, it recognizes the common desire of employer and employee for happiness, 
ade. and goes ahead to make possible the prosperity which is the basis of happiness. 
tion, 
Pas What the “SQUARE DEAL” policy has done in the organization of the Dolge Felt Co. 
pice it has done in scores of others where management and workmen are now united in bring- 
e ‘ ing about greater and better production. 
y we 
, ke If you are interested in industrial harmony write for information about the “SQUARE 
y of DEAL” policy, or let our representative explain its meaning. No obligation on your 





part is incurred. 
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The ins of a 


Lifetime 
An unusual combination of circum- 
stances today presents the most re- 


markable opportunity in fifty years 
for making money conservatively. 


Babson’s 


Special Investment Bulletin“ The Chance of a Life- 
time” shows how $10,000 rightly invested now is 
worth $15. invested under ordinary circum- 
stances. The return on your invested capital can 
be safely jeonened by about 50%. This isa matter 

of vital importance to every investor. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Special Bulletin and our Booklet, “Getting 
the Most from Your Money” will be sent to inter- 
ested investors, 
Merely ask for Bulletin CE-35 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGAN: ZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
The Largest Organization of its Character in 





AUTOMOBILES 


Painted and Upholstered 


AENITOS BEAUTISH 


ELITE AUTO PAINTING 
& TRIMMING CO. 
136-146 West 52nd Street 
New York 
Telephone: Circle 6118 


e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. I: also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail. Counts and prices given on 9000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valua- | 
ble reference book free. Write for it. { 
Send Them Sales Letters 


You can produce sales or inquiries with 


personal letters. Many concerns all over 
U. S. are profitably using Sales Letters 
we write. Send for free instructive 
booklet, “Value of Sales Letters.” 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 











The Royal Road 
to Riches 


SUCESS comes to those who want it! And only 
to those. The chief thing is wanting it enough. 
What looks like LUCK is ninety times out of every 
hundred the result of just plain sweating. Envying 
others never bought a man a single meal. The 
simple rule for success is the rule of common 
sense. Take a little inventory of yourself and then 

to it. Worrying about the future only means 
Fear only comes 


NO 
walk on it undisturbed. You 
right road by reading 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 
Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 


In thirty plain talks, filled with straight com- 
mon sense, are ple rules that cannot help in- 
spire the young man or woman who wants to find 
It will show you how to 
show how you can keep going. 
The man who starts will never yooh _ look back. 
Every dey is a NEW day, er prospects, 
greater self respect, Broader vision, ps ideals. 
Keys to is full of practical ideas. 


Sign and clip the coupon today. 


can find the 


I want to get on the right road to suevess. Please 
send me Mr. Forbes’ book, KEYS TO en 
on five days’ approval. If I decide to. keep it, I 

you $2.00. Otherwise I will return it to 
you at ts anh Gf iw doe enh son eb mnee 
the charge. 
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How To Install Education Classes 


(Continued from page 435) 


a report is made to the educational 
committee. If work is the cause the 
department head is asked to endeavor 
to make such readjustment in the work 
as will permit the employee’s unin- 
terrupted attendance. Oftentimes this 
is not possible; whereupon it is neces- 
sary for the student to enroll in an- 
other class, or, if possible, take the 
same course at another period. A 
number of the more important courses 
—banking, for example«are given at 
two periods to meet just such situa- 
tions as this. 

The above detail is important both 
from the standpoint of the picture of 


the educational machinery given, and , 


because it illustrates how closely bank 
work and educational work are related, 
how fully department heads and otHer's 
co-operate with the educational com- 
mittee to the end that the greatest 
possible use may be made of the edu- 
cational facilities. Department heads 
recognize that they have a duty to per- 
form in lending the committee their 
assistance. But they regard it more 
as a privilege than a duty, because 
their own responsibilities are lightened 
by the increased interest and: efficiency 
shown by their workers who daily 


receive the mental stimulus which 
only constant anes rial hae can 
give. 


The training class plah was discussed 
at some length in a previous article. 
Even classes of this nature may well 
come under the jurisdiction of the club 
educational committee. They are con- 
ducted by the department heads them- 
selves. The purpose of these classes 
is to give practical instruction to the 
younger groups in the work actu- 
ally engaged in, and to prepare them 
definitely for the work ahead. In 
effect, the department head breaks 
in his future employees by groups in- 
stead of individually, and before they 
actually start to work for him. Thus 
much time is saved and many errors 
prevented. These training classes pre- 
pare the way, step by step, to a cer- 
tain point, after which the training 
is more general in nature, such courses 
as credit, foreign exchange, general 
banking, etc., being then in order. 

It has just been mentioned that the 
department heads have charge of the 
training classes. As a matter of fact, 
of the more than thirty teachers con- 
ducting classes during one year all but 
two were regular employees—one a 
French teacher and the other English. 
This clearly illustrates the fact that 
in most institutions it is entirely pos- 
sible to recruit the teachers from 
among the officers and employees. 
This is not only possible but prefer- 
able, for the officers and department 
heads of an institution can teach ithe 
employees something that no one else 
can, namely, the business itself. Every 
right-thinking employee is concerned 
with advancement—he wants to move 
ahead. To do this he must learn step 
by step the work ahead. Of. course, 
each employee reaches a stage where 
it is necessary for him to study the 
broader phrases of his business. Even 
then it is preferable in many cases to 
have this instruction given by a com- 
petent executive, for it is possible for 
him to illustrate principles and methods 
by concrete examples. The instruc- 
tion is specialized. 

There is naturally a limit to the 
amount of educational work that can 
be carried on in a business institution. 
Just how far the internal program 


should go must be left to the judgment 
of the executives and those in charge 
of the educational program. Nowadays 


most colleges as well as the business 
and correspondence schools’ offer 
courses of a practical business nature 
which exactly fill the needs of many 
employees. It is not sufficient to call 
the attention of the employees to these 
courses. Some special plan must be 
adopted which will not only offer induce- 
ment of one kind or another, but will 
keep an adequate check on the outside 
school activities of the employees. 
The plan adopted by the educational 
committee of the bank under consid- 
eration is somewhat as follows: 

When an employee has made a good 
record in the bank’s own courses for 
a. certain period of time, he is then 
permitted to enroll in not more than 
two (sometimes only one) outside 
approved courses. A list of approved 
courses, whether offered by a local 
school or by correspondence, is pro- 
vided each employee eligible for such 
courses. The bank pays all or a part 
of the necessary fees, with the under- 
standing that the amount will be de- 
ducted, in small installments, from the 
employee’s pay envelope should he fail 
to make a satisfactory record. Records 
of attendance as well as marks made 
upon tests and examinations are sent 
direct to the educational department 
by each school, and are entered in the 
regular way upon the employee’s per- 
sonnel record. Arrangement is also 
made to secure the records of the 
younger employees attending night or 
continuation schools. 

In addision to a secretary each class 
has a president and a vice-president, 
the three constituting the class com- 
mittee in charge of the conduct of the 
class. Some of the senior classes— 
advanced banking, for example—have 
no special teacher but are addressed 
by officers and department heads and 
sometimes outsiders, on various phases 
of banking or of the bank work. The 
year’s program is largely laid out by 
the class committee, though it must 
have the approval of the educational 
committee. In these classes the presi- 
dent formally opens and closes the 
meetings, introduces the speakers, etc. 

By following these simple methods 
it is possible to conduct educational 
work in a business institution at a very 
small cost. But whether the cost is 
great or small it is usually money 
well spent. It is really good economy 
for any concern to spend money for 
educational purposes. The evidence is 
that an educational program serves to 
attract the most desirable applicants, 
many of whom are willing to accept 
a smaller salary than they could get 
elsewhere. (It is never wise, however, 
to use the educational facilities as an 
argument for smaller salaries, or to 
take on. employees at less than their 
real value.) It reduces labor turnover, 
a saving in itself far greater than em- 
ployers realize; it increases the in- 
terest and “spirit” of the employees, 
and hence their efficiency, and insures 
the progress of the workers, increases 
their knowledge of the business, is an 
important factor in increasing general 
education—all of which makes it in- 
creasingly possible to fill important 
positions from the rank and file. 

Many employers are always on the 
lookout for outside men of “big calibre” 
to put into positions of responsibility. 
In other words, they are looking for 
men who have gotten their training 
somewhere else, instead of selecting 
their own young men of great promise 
and giving them the necessary training. 

In a future article I shall discuss the 
benefits which may be derived from 
other club activities. 








The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
erhead or business card. 


Making Better Foremen 


Whether you are a foreman, hire a 
foreiman, or hope to be one, this book 
will interest you. 


Save the Surface 


Describing a superior paint as a prac- 
tical rust preventive. 


The Strong Arm of Industry 
A booklet describing electric hoists 
in many industries. 

Interior Telephones 
Complete data for the installation 
and use of interior telephones that 
will make it ible for the execu- 
tive to get into communication with 
any part of his ee by sim- 
ply pressing a key. 

Getting Maximum Pulley Effici- 
ency 
A booklet for the manufacturer who 
uses pulleys. 

More Capital 
A circular, entitled “Junior Under- 
writings,” issued by an investment 
house specializing in underwriting 
the securities of established, success- 
ful corporations that require addi- 
tional capital for legitimate expan- 
sion. 

Industrial Plant Roadways 


For those interested in concrete 
roads, showing how a sound under- 
foot lowers plant overhead. 
Overhead Carrying Systems 
An illustrated booklet showing an 
overhead system for factori gar- 
ages, foundries and machine lo 
Dear Sir: 
A booklet of proof giving reasons 
why it pays to use a calculating 
machine. 
Why Did They Quit? 
One way to discover the reason for 
the turnover of labor, -~d a sugges- 
tion for a remedy. 
The Truck in the Foundry 
A circular describing a gasolin 
driven vehicle especialy Sesigned 
for foundry and nt haulage. 
Industrial Lighting 
An illustrated booklet of practical 
information on lighting of ae nm 
and areas devoted to industrial uses. 
The Master of Traction 
A circular showing how you may 
make your automobile safe for your- 
self as well as the other man. 
Managing for Maximum Produc- 
tion 
A series of booklets for the industrial 
manager. 
Industrial Democracy 
A book describing the meaning of 
the “square deal” policy in business. 
Industrial Housing 
A booklet describing a housing plan 
that will build houses for cities of 
300, 500, 1,000 or 3,000 population. 
The Truck on the Farm 
A booklet describing the use and 
value of the motor truck on the farm. 
The Heart of the Motor 


A beautifully illustrated a eee 
for users of pleasure 


Thinking Beyond Sond a Job 


A_ book of inspiration for the 
who is lookitig ahead. 6s 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. ©. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
209 Broadway New York, N. ¥. 
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“Your-Men Have the Devil’s Own Punch,” 
Said Foch to Pershing— 


“GO TO IT!” 


When that great final offensive was being planned—the offensive 
that brought the Germans to their knees and put an end to the War 
—General Pershing picked the strongest, most vital part of the 
German line and hit it with everything he had. “You'll get away 
with it,” said Foch, and “get away with it” they certainly did. They 
went through that supposedly impregnable Argonne Forest, 
fortified twenty miles deep, as though such things as barbed wire, 
machine guns and shells did not exist; they stormed the heights 
of the Meuse; they won through to Sedan, cut that vital line of 
railway, and bottled up the German Army in Belgium. As Marshal 
Foch put it, “They were simply superb.” 


Who Was There That You Knew? 





Was your “Boy” in that bitter yd fight? Was he one of the gallant lads that historic record of the great battles he was in. He will want to know about the fights that 
charged the Meuse Heights? Or was he one of those who smashed through the Hinden- went on around him. You will want to know all that he has seen—all that he has heard. 
burg line? The whole truth, the whole splendid story, has never been published in any newspaper, 

Wherever he was, you will want the record of his gallant fight, for yourself, for magazine or book, but it is yours at last, from the beginning, many years ago, to the 
him, and for his children. You will want the whole story of the war. He will want the victorious end. You can have it all in 


FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


Five Large Volumes, Size 10% x 7% x 1% inches—1000 Illustrations 


_ Once in a generation—perhaps—there appears one man with Roosevelt Said— 

a gift for writing history in a way to make it interesting to every “Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ History of the Great War is a very remarkable 

e e ° ° ° work. It is not too much to say that no other man in this or any other country 

one—to make it vital, compelling. Such was Ridpath; such, in a can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. It is hard to say 

° what most to admire—the really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts 

larger degree, were Macaulay and Plutarch. Such a genius COM- of the war which is shown or the transparent clearness with which the facts 

° ° > e are brought out or the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 
bines a natural gift for language, a natural gift for history, a 

natural gift for facts, with great vision and ability to make you 

see and be thrilled by his vision. This greatest war has brought 

Simonds. His tale is simple and direct enough to captivate children, 


yet so profoundly true as to hold scholars. 


THESE MEN HELPED TO 
WRITE THIS HISTORY 








Marshal Ferdinand Foch General John J. Pershing 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe General Peyton C. March 
Admiral William 8. Sims Major-General Wm. L. Sibert 
Admiral Albert Gleaves Major-General Wm. C. Gorgas 
Rear-Admiral Henry T. Mayo Major-General G. W. Goethals 
Rear-Admiral] Ralph Earle Secretary of War Baker 
Colonel Winston Churchill Premier Hughes of Australia 
Lord Northcliffe Premier Borden of Canada 
Rudyard Kipling General Smuts of South Africa 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels Ex-President Wm. H. Taft 


FREE § THE COUPON IS seein eae 
MAILED AT ONCE | Daredevils of the War 


Think of an airmah swooping ventures on the way that even a 
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The 1920 Swift Year Book is 
out—send for your copy 











The packing business is closer to you than 
any other American industry. 


This Year Book goes into points in con- 
nection with events of recent months in 
the packing business which make it a 
document vital to the day and full of 
human interest. 


If you enjoy reading about big achieve- 
ments, big activities, big outlook, big men 
at work, you will find it a fascinating 
human document. 


If you are simply curious minded, or like 
to pick something up and while away an 
hour or two turning through it, get this 
book at once. It fairly tingles with things 
surprising and pleasing to know about. 


If you are a housewife, concerned with 
questions of diet and domestic economy, 
this book will be a help to you. 


If you are making an earnest study of 


modern economics, social and industrial 
conditions, as an ‘expert or as a citizen, 
you need the authoritative information 
contained in this book. 


Swift & Company was a frequent topic 
of conversation last year. Committees 
investigated it, commissions attacked it, 
some condemned it. 


Presently many began to think about it; 
began to realize that Swift & Company 
was performing a necessary service in a 
big, efficient way ; began to wonder whether 
this service could be performed as well in 
any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did last 
year, and what it meant to you. Swift 
& Company’s 1920 Year Book tells all 
about it. 


It is an interesting story —simple facts in 
simple words. 


Address 


Ss) 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


4178 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Aladdin Helped Du Pont Increase Production to War Requirements 


Possibly no other manufacturer in the world 
has had a greater problem than the one con- 
fronting the Du Pont interests in 1914 after 
war was declared. Overwhelmingly large orders 
for their products were placed by the govern- 
ments of Europe, which made tt necessary to 
multiply their production many times. New 
factories were constructed. With the new 
units of production a demand for labor arose 
and a housing program became necessary. 
The Aladdin Company was consulted. An 
initial order for more than 100 Aladdin Houses 
was placed. Before all these had been erected, 
another order was given. And in the course 
of several years three complete communities 
were erected by The Aladdin Company at 
different sites of the Du Pont industry. What 
Aladdin has done for the Du Pont snterests 
it can do for you. 


Housing Your Men Well and 
Quickly at Lowest Costs 


The Aladdin System of Construction saves 
18 per cent. of the lumber wasted in ordinary 
building. Standardization and quantity pro- 





duction further reduce the building cost 
approximately 30% to you. Also you benefit 
by Aladdin’s stupendous purchasing power. 
Aladdin houses are easily and quickly erected 
by unskilled labor. Simple, complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with each house. 


The Aladdin System and Plan 


Aladdin houses are Readi-cut. Every piece 
of joists, studs, rafters, sheathing, siding, 
flooring, interior finish is cut to proper size, 
marked and numbered ready to nail in place. 
Sufficient material to complete more than 
3,000 houses is carried constantly in stock 
ready for instant shipment. Depending upon 
size of house, we load from one to three 
complete houses in each car. 


Quicker Delivery From 
Our Five Mills 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped 
direct from the Aladdin Company’s own 


Offices and 
Mills at 


mills in Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Mississippi and Canada. Aladdin houses 
come to you in a straight line from the 
nearest ‘timber region. Aladdin’s Industrial 
Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, 
quicker delivery and lower freight rates for 
builders in every part of the United States. 
Three days to a week are saved in ship- 
ments reaching destination. Complete Sales 
and Business Offices are maintained in 
connection with each mill. Fully 24 hours’ 
time is saved in your mail reaching our 
offices. 


Single House or Complete Cities 


We will quote you a definite price on a 
single house or complete cities of 300, 500, 
600, 1,500 and 3,000 population. These cities 
include homes, stores, churches, schools, 
offices, etc. Several cities are now graphically 
presented in our book, “Industrial Housing.” 
Write, wire or phone for Book No. 1956. 





Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 

Toronto, Ontario 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 











